But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 

Lived  in  the  poet’s  faithful  song. 

And,  with  the  poet’s  parting  breath, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 

The  Maid’s  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot, 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel’s  bier : 

The  Phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled. 
Mourns  o’er  the  field  he  heap’d  with  dead 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain  ; 

The  Chief  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song. 

Now,  from  the  mountain’s  misty  throne. 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own. 

His  ashes  undistinguish’d  lie, 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die  ; 

His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill. 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill : 

All  mourn  the  Mintrel’s  harp  unstrung. 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 
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Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 

The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 

When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome’s  towers 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers. 

Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear’d. 

And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard ; 
Bright  spears,!  above  the  columns  dun. 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun  ; 

And  feudal  banners  fair  display’d 

The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome’s  aid. 


Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 
Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name  1* 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn,* 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbume, 
Their  men  in  battle-order  set 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 

That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 
Of  Clarence’s  Plantagenet.* 

Nor  list  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 


Not  that,  in  sooth,  o’er  mortal  uru 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn 
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From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 

And  Tweed’s  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 

Beneath  the  crest  of  old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn’s  mingled  banners  come, 

Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far. 

And  shouting  still,  “  A  Home  1  a  Home  1  ”■ 

V. 

Nov'  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  sent, 
Onginany  a  courteous  message  went ; 

To^Tcry  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid  ; 

And  told  them, — how  a  truce  was  made. 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta’en 
’Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Delorane 
And  how  the  Ladye  pray'd  them  dear. 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see. 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy. 

To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 

Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 

Were  England’s  noble  Lords  forgot 
Himself,  the  hoary  Seneschal 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  Hall. 

Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb’d,  more  bold  in  fight ; 

Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free, 

More  famed  for  stately  courtesy : 

But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavillion  to  repose. 

VL 

Now,  noble  Dame,  perchance  you  ask. 

How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  T 
Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 
To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  set ; 

Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire. 

Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. — 

By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows. 

By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviot’s  strand ; 

They  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land : 

The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasp’d. 

Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp’d. 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear ; 

Tisors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 

And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known. 
Partook  of  social  cheer. 

Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  day  ; 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  diout. 

In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Porsned  the  foot-ball  play.'’ 

vn. 

Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bogies  blown. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 

Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged. 

Those  hands  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green : 

The  merry  shout  by  Teviot-side 
Had  sank  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death  ; 

And  whingers,  now  in  friendship  bare. 

The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 

’Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange. 

In  the  old  Border-day  j* 

But  yet  on  Branksome’s  towers  and  town. 

In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 
The  son’s  declining  ray. 


VHL 

The  blithesome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay’d  not  with  the  dying  day  ; 

Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome’s  lordly  hall. 

Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 

Huge  fiakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 

Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers’  clang : 

And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain. 
Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 

Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan 
And  revellers,  o’er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre’s  conquering  name. 

EX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length  the  various  clamours  died : 

And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill. 
No  sound  but  Teviot’s  rushing  tide ; 

Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 


And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound, 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 
Rung  from  the  nether  lawn ; 

For  many  a  busy  hand  toil’d  there. 

Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square,'** 
The  list’s  dread  barriers  to  prepare 
Against  the  morrow’s  dawn. 

X. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 

Despite  the  Dame’s  reproving  eye ; 

Nor  mark’d  she  as  she  left  her  seat. 

Full  many  a  stified  sigh ; 

For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  flower  of  Teviot’s  love. 

And  many  a  bold  ally. — 

With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart, 

All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay : 

By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose  ; 

While  yet  the  banner’d  hosts  repose. 

She  view’d  the  dawning  day  : 
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Of  all  the  hundrede  sunk  to  rest, 

First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best. 

XI. 

She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Which  in  the  tower’s  tall  shadow  lay ; 
Where  coursers’  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort. 
Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday  ; 

Now  still  as  death  ;  till  stalking  slow, — 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread, — 

A  stately  warrior  pass’d  below ; 

But  when  he  raised  bis  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary  I  can  it  be  7 
Secure,  as  if  in  Oosenam  bowers, 

He  walks  through  Branksome’s  hostile  towers. 
With  fearless  step  and  free. 

She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 

Oh !  if  one  page’s  slumbers  break. 

Hie  blood  the  price  must  pay  I 
Not  ali  the  pearis  Queen  Mary  wears, 

Not  Margaret’s  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

xn. 

Tet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  yon  of  the  spell 
Of  that  sly  urchin  page  ; 

This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 

And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  hermitage. 

Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder’s  poet. 

The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross’d. 

For  all  the  vassalage ; 

But  O I  what  magic’s  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret’s  azure  eyes! 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 

While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove. 

And  both  could  scarcely  master  love— 

Lord  Henry’s  at  her  feet 

xm. 

Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 
To  bring  this  meeting  round  ; 

For  happy  love’s  a  heavenly  sight. 

And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 
In  such  no  joy  is  found ; 

And  oft  I’ve  deem’d,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 
Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame : 

And  death  to  Cranston’s  gallant  Knight, 

And  to  the  gentle  Ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 

But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  welL 
True  love’s  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven : 

It  is  not  fantasy’s  hot  fire. 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die ; 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 

The  silver  link,"  the  silken  tie. 

Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 

In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 

Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 

To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight 

XIV. 

Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe’s  shrill  port'*  aroused  each  clan  ; 


In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood ; 

To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combatants  approach  to  view. 
And  banded  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  favored  most 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  dame  ; 


For  now  arose  disputed  claim, 

Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
’Twixt  Harden  and  ’tsrixt  Thirlcstaine 
They  ’gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  fVowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 
But  yet  not  long  the  strife — for,  lo ! 
Himself,  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 

Strong,  as  it  seem’d,  and  free  fh)m  pain. 


In  armor  sheath’d  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd  and  craved  the  combat  due. 

The  Dame  her  charm  successful  knew," 
And  the  fierce  chie&  their  claim  withdrew. 


XVI. 

When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain 
The  stately  Ladye’s  silken  rein 
Did  noble  Howard  hold  ; 

Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk’d. 


And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  talk'd 
Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 

Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  rnflf 
Fell  o’er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff, 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined ; 

Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 

His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fbr. 

His  hose  with  silver  twined  ; 
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That  hail’d  the  conqueror’s  victory, 

He  raised  the  dying  man ; 

Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 

As  o’er  him  he  kncel’d  down  in  prayer ; 

And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 

And  still  he  bends  an  amdous  ear, 

Ills  faltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod. 

Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 

Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  I 
Unheard  he  prays ; — the  death  pang’s  o’er !'» 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 


XXIV. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight, 

Or  musing  o’er  the  piteous  sight. 

The  silent  victor  stands ; 

His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp. 

Mark’d  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 
Of  congratulating  hands. 

When  lo  I  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise 


XVH. 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame, 

Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came. 
Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground : 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil, 

And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 
Of  whitest  roses  bound  ; 

The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side. 

In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 

Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider’d  rein. 
He  deem’d,  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight ; 

But  cause  of  terror,  all  ungness’d. 

Was  flattering  in  her  gentle  breast. 
When,  in  their  chairs  of  crimson  placed. 
The  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVHL 

Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view. 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight. 

So  much  he  long’d  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 

High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 

While  to  each  knight  their  care  assign’d 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind.'^ 

Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In  King  and  Queen  and  Warden’s  name. 
That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford. 

On  peril  of  his  life ; 

And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke. 

Till  thus  the  alternate  Heralds  spoke  : — 


ENOUSH  HERALD. 

“  Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely  bom. 
Amends  from  Delorune  to  crave. 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 

He  sayeth  that  William  of  Deloraine, 

Is  traitw  false  by  Border  laws ; 

This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain. 

So  help  him  God  and  his  good  cause !” 

XX. 

SCOTTISH  HERALD. 

“  Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 

Good  knight  and  trae,  of  noble  strain. 

Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason’s  stain. 

Since  he  bore  arms,  ne’er  soil’d  his  coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above. 

He  will  on  Mnsgrave’s  body  prove. 

He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat.” — 

LORD  DACRE. 

“  Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight ! 

Sound  trumpets !” - 

LORD  HOME. 

- “  God  defend  the  right  !”'• 

Then,  Teviot  1  how  thine  echoes  rang. 

When  bugle-sound  and  trampet-clang 
Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 

And  in  mid  mist,  with  shield  poised  high. 
And  measnrf^  step  and  wary  eye. 

The  combatants  did  close. 


XXI. 

HI  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear, 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hew 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

And  blood  pour’d  down  from  many  a  wound  ; 
For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long, 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 

I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight  I 
For  I  have  seen  war’s  lightning  flashing. 

Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clashing. 

Seen  through  red  blood  the  war  horse  dashing 
And  scorn’d,  amid  the  reeling  strife, 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. — 

XXH. 

’Tis  done,  ’tis  done  1  that  fatal  blow'^ 

Has  stretch’d  him  on  the  bloody  plain ; 

He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no ! 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again ! 

He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor’s  barred  band. 

Unfix  the  gorget’s  iron  clasp. 


.Vnd  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp  1 — 

O,  bootless  aid  I — haste,  holy  Friar,'* 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  I 
Of  all  his  g^ilt  let  him  be  shriven. 

And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven ! 


In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped  ; — 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red. 
As  through  the  lists  he  ran  ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high, 


Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 
Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 

And  all,  amid  the  throng’d  array, 

In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man. 

Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran : 

He  cross’d  the  barriers  at  a  bound. 

And  wild  and  haggard  look’d  around, 
As  dizzy,  and  in  pain ; 

And  all,  upon  the  armed  ground, 
Knew  William  of  Deloraine! 


His  Bilboa  blade,  by  marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 

Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Called  noble  Howard,  Belted  Will. 


Each  ladye  sprung  from  scat  with  speed  ; 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed  ; 

“And  who  art  thou,”  they  cried, 

“  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?  ” — 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 
“Cranstoun  of  Teviot-slde! 

For  this  fair  prize  I’ve  fought  and  won,” — 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss’d. 

And  often  press’d  him  to  her  breast ; 

For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 

Her  heart  had  throbb’d  at  every  blow ; 

Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign’d  she  greet. 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 

Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made. 
What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard,  said — 
— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 


Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  still, — 

“  Not  yon,  but  Fate,  has  vanquish’d  me ; 
Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Teviot’s  tide  and  Branksome’s  tower, 

For  pride  is  quell’d,  and  love  is  free.” 

She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand. 

Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand 
That  hand  to  Cranstonn’s  lord  gave  she : — 
“As  I  am  trae  to  thee  and  thine, 

Do  thou  be  tme  to  me  and  mine  I 
This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be ; 

For  this  is  your  betrothing  day. 

And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company.” — 

xxvn. 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain ; 

How  Cranstoun  fonght  with  Delorainc, 


And  how  the  clan  united  pray  d 
The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 

And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cranstonn’s  Lord  and  Teviot’s  Flower. 
XXVI. 

She  look’d  to  river,  look’d  to  hill. 
Thought  on  the  Spirit’s  prophecy. 


And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 
Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took ; 
And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high. 

That  mom,  by  help  of  gramarye ; 

How,  in  Sir  William’s  armour  dight, 
Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight. 
He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 


XXVIIL 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  waken’d  from  his  deathlike  trance ; 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain, 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 

Against  fierce  Musgrave  aze  did  wield. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine, 

Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm’d,  he  ran, 

And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 

Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,*> 

And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved, 

Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved. 

He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 

Though  rade  and  seant  of  courtesy ; 

In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood, 

Unless  when  men-at-arms  withstood. 

Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 

He  ne’er  bore  gradge  for  stalwart  blow, 

Ta’en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe : 

And  so  ’twas  seen  of  him  e’en  now. 

When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look’d  down ; 
Grief  darken’d  on  his  rugged  brow. 

Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 

And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head. 

His  foeman’s  epitaph  he  made. 

XXIX 

“  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  Best  thou  here! 

I  ween  my  deadly  enemy ; 

For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slew’st  a  sister’s  son  to  me ; 

And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three. 

Till  ransom’d  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thoe. 

And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 

No  mortal  man  riiould  ns  divide. 

Till  one,  or  both  of  ns,  did  die : 

Yet  rest  thee  God !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne’er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 

In  all  the  northern  counties  here. 

Whose  word  is  SnafSe,  spur  and  spear,** 

Thou  wert  the  beet  to  follow  gear  I 
'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind. 

To  see  how  thou  the  chase  conld’st  wind. 

Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way, 

And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fr^y  I  ** 

I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 

Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again.” — *» 

XXX. 

So  mourn’d  he,  till  Lord  Dacre’s  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 

They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field. 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 
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But  half  his  talc  he  left  unsaid. 

And  linger’d  till  he  join’d  the  maid. — 

Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 
Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day  ; 

But  well  die  thought,  ere  midnight  came, 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame. 

From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save. 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael’s  grave. — 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 
’Twizt  Margaret  and  ’twiit  Cranstonn’s  lord ; 
Nor  how  die  told  of  former  woes, 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows. — 
Needs  not  these  lovers’  joys  to  tell : 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you’ll  know  them  well. 
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On  lerelled  lances,  four  and  four. 

By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 

Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale. 

Was  heard  the  Minstrel’s  plaintive  wail ; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable,  stole, 

Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior’s  soul ; 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode  ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode ; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore. 
Through  Liddesdale  to  Leven’s  shore ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame’s  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father’s  grave. 


Thk  harp’s  wild  notes,  though  hush’d  the  song. 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 

Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near. 

Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 

Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep. 

Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 

Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail, 

Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale ; 

Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 

Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 

Why  he,  who  touch’d  the  harp  so  well. 

Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil. 

Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 

When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
Would  well  reqnite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe’er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear. 

Lik’d  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy : 

Less  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear  ; 

High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 


(1.)  Orig.  “Speetr-luadi  sbors  th*  eohmuu  don.” 

(2.)  The  ehief  of  thk  potent  nee  of  heioee,  eboot  the 
dote  of  the  poem,  wm  Arehibeld  Donglu ,  eerenth  Eerl  of 
Angni,  e  men  of  greet  ooniage  end  e^ritr.  The  Bfood^ 
Beert  wee  the  weD-known  eogniieaee  of  the  home  of 
Donglei,  eiMDmed  from  the  tiiM  of  good  Lord  Jemee,  to 
wboee  cere  Robert  Brace  eommitted  hk  heart,  to  be  oar- 
ried  to  the  Holf  lAod. 

(3)  In  the  Flnt  Edition  we  read — 

“  Veflf  not  to  ten  whet  handrede  more, 

From  the  ridi  Bene  end  Uunmermore,”  etc. 

The  linea  on  Wedderborne  end  Swinton  were  fauerted 
in  the  Ikeond  Edition. 

(4.)  Sir  Darid  Home  of  Wedderbnrn,  who  we*  *Iein  in 
the  fhtel  battle  of  Flodden,  left  aeren  ion*  by  hi*  wife, 
leabel,  daughter  of  Bopprfngle  of  Galediiels  (now  Pringle 
of  Whytbanh).  Ihej  were  called  the  Seren  Spean  of 
WedderiHirna. 

(S.)  At  the  battle  of  Beagae,  in  France,  ThomaijDnfce  of 
Clerenee.  brother  to  Heai7  V. ,  was  onboned  bjr  Sir  John 


Swinton  of  Swinton,  who  distingiiiihed  him  bj  a  coronet 
set  with  precious  stones,  which  he  wore  erotmd  hU  hel¬ 
met.  The  family  of  Swinton  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  in 
Scotland,  end  produced  many  celebrated  warrion.  [See 
the  Battle  of  Halidon  Hill.  Sir  W.  Scott  wee  descended 
from  Sir  John  Swinton.} 

(6.)  The  Earls  of  Home,  as  the  descendants  of  the  Dun¬ 
bars,  ancient  Earls  of  March,  carried  a  iion  rampant,  arg¬ 
ent  ;  but,  as  a  difference,  changed  the  color  of  the  shield 
from  gules  to  vert,  in  aliusion  to  Greenlaw,  their  ancient 
possession.  The  slogan,  or  war-cry,  of  this  powerful 
family  was  “  A  Home  I  A  Home  I’’  It  was  anciently 
placed  in  an  escrol  above  the  crest.  The  helmet  is 
armed  with  a  lion’s  head  erased  gules,  with  a  cap  of  state 
gules,  turned  op  ermine. 

The  Hepburns,  a  powerful  &mily  in  East  Lothian,  were 
usually  in  close  alliance  with  the  Homes.  The  chief  of 
this  clan  was  Hephurn,  Lord  of  Hailes  ;  a  fiunily  which 
terminated  in  the  too  famous  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

(7 .)  The  foot-ball  was  anciently  a  very  favorite  sport  all 
through  Scotland, but  especially  umn  the  Borders.  Sir 
John  Carmichael  of  Osrmicha^  Warden  of  the  Middle 
Marches,  was  killed  in  1800  hy  a  band  of  the  Armstrongs, 
returing  from  a  foot-ball  mat^.  Sir  Robert  Ckrey,  in  bis 
Memoirs,  mentions  a  great  meeting,  appointed  by  the 
Scotch  riders  to  be  held  at  Kelso  for  the  purpose  of  play¬ 
ing  at  foot-ball,  but  which  terminated  in  an  incursion 
upon  England.  At  present,  the  foot-ball  is  often  played 
by  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  parishes,  or  of  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  stream.  The  victory  is  contested  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fury,  and  very  serious  accidents  have  sometimes 
taken  place  in  the  struggle. 

(8.)  Notwithstanding  the  constant  wars  upon  the  Bor¬ 
ders,  and  the  occaaioul  cruelties  which  marked  the  mu¬ 
tual  inroads,  the  inhabitants  on  either  side  do  not  appear 
to  hare  regarded  each  other  with  that  violent  and  per¬ 
sonal  animosity  which  might  have  been  expected.  On  the 
contrary,  like  the  outposts  of  hostile  armies,  they  often 
carried  on  something  resembling  friendly  intercourse, 
even  in  the  middle  of  hostilities  ;  and  it  k  evident,  from 
various  ordinances  against  trade  and  intermarriages, 
between  English  and  Sottish  Borderers,  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  both  countries  were  jealous  of  their  cherishing 
too  intinute  a  connection .  Froissart  says  of  both  nations, 
that  ‘  ‘  Englyshmen  on  the  one  party,  and  Scottes  on  the 
other  party  are  good  men  of  warre  ;  for  when  they  meet, 
there  is  a  harde  fight  without  sparynge.  There  is  no  hoo 
[truce]  between  them,  as  long  a.s  spears,  swords,  axes,  or 
daggers,  will  endure,  but  lay  on  eche  upon  nther ;  and 
whan  they  be  well  braten,  and  that  the  one  party  bath 
obtained  the  victory,  they  then  gloryfye  so  in  theyre 
dedes  of  armies,  and  are  so  joyfull,  that  such  as  be  taken 
they  shall  be  ransomed,  or  that  they  go  out  of  the  felde  ; 
so  that  shortly  echo  of  them  k  so  content  with  other,  that 
at  their  departynge,  curtyslye  they  will  say,  God  thank 
you." — Bamer’t  Froiaart,  vol.  11.  p.  163.  The  Border 
meetings  of  truce  which,  aithoiigfa  plaoes  of  merchandise 
and  merriment,  often  witnessed  tbs  most  bloody  scenes, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  tbs  description  in  the  text.  They 
are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  old  ballad  of  Beidsquair. — 
[See  Jftnjfroiy,  vol.  it  p.  16.]  Both  parties  came  armed 
to  a  meeting  of  the  wardens,  yet  they  intermixed  fearless- 
\j  and  peaceably  with  each  other  in  mutual  sports  and 
lamilkr  intercourse,  until  a  casual  fray  arose  >— 

“  Then  was  there  nought  but  bow  and  spear, 

And  every  man  polled  out  a  brand." 

In  the  29th  stanza  of  thk  canto,  there  k  an  attempt  to 
express  some  of  the  mixed  feeling*  with  which  the  Bor¬ 
derers  on  each  side  were  led  to  r^;ard  their  neighbors. 

(0.)  Patten  remarks,  with  bitter  censure,  the  disorderiy 
conduct  of  the  Englkh  Borderers,  who  attraded  the  Pro¬ 
tector  Somerset  on  bk  expedition  against  Scotland.  “As 
we  wear  then  a  selling,  and  the  tenk  a  setting  up,  among 
all  things  ek  commendable  in  our  whole  j^rney,  one 
thing  seemed  to  me  an  intoUerable  disorder  and  abuse  : 
that  whereas  always,  both  in  all  tonnes  of  war,  and  in  all 
campes  of  armies,  quietness  andstilness,  without  nois,  is 
prindpally  in  the  night,  after  the  watch  k  set,  observed, 

I  nede  not  reason  why,)  our  northern  prikers,  the  Bor- 

erers,notwithstandyng,  with  great  enonnitie,  (as  thought 
me,)  and  not  unlike  (to  be  pkyn)  onto  a  rruuterless 
honnde  bowlying  in  a  bk  way  when  he  hath  lost  him  be 
waited  upon,  sum  hoopynge,  sum  wbistlyng,  and  most 
with  crying,  A  Berwyke,  a  Berwyke  I  A  Fenwyke,  a  Fen- 
wyke  I  A  Boliner,  a  Bulmer  I  or  so  ootberwke  as  theyr 
captains  names  were,  never  lin’de  these  troublous  and 
dangerons  noysas  all  tbs  nygfate  longe.  They  said  they 
did  it  to  find  their  captain  sod  fellows  ;  but  if  the  souf- 


diers  of  our  uother  countreys  and  slieres  had  used  the 
same  maner,  in  that  case  we  should  oft  tymes  had  tlie 
state  of  our  campe  more  like  the  outrage  of  a  dksolute 
huntyng,  than  the  quiet  of  a  well  ordered  armye.  It  k  a 
feat  of  war,  in  mine  opinion,  that  might  right  well  be 
left.  I  could  rehearse  causes  (but  yf  I  take  it,  they  are 
better  unspoken  than  uttred,  unless  the  faut  wear  sure 
to  be  amended)  that  might  shew  the!  move  alwek  more 
peral  to  our  armk,  but  in  their  one  nyght’s  so  doynge, 
than  they  shew  g^  service  (as  some  sey)  in  a  hoole 
vyage." — ApudIMiMl’B  FVapmenk,  p.  76. 

(10.)  Thk  line  k  not  In  the  First  Edition. 

(11.)  In  the  First  Edition,  “  the  silver  cord." — 

“Tes,  love,  indeed,  k  light  from  heaven  ; 

A  sfiark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angek  shared,  by  Alla  given 
To  lift  firom  earth  our  low  desire,”  etc. 

The  Oiaour. 

(12.)  A  martial  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the  bag¬ 
pipes. 

(18.)  It  nmy  be  noticed  that  the  late  Lord  Napier,  the 
representative  of  the  Scotts  of  Thirlestane,  was  Lord  Lieu- 
teruint  of  Selkirkshire  (of  which  the  author  was  Sheriff- 
depute)  at  the  time  when  the  poem  was  written ;  the 
competitor  for  ths  honor  of  supplying  Deloraine’s  pkee 
was  the  poet’s  own  ancestor. 

(14.)  See  Canto  niird.  Stanza  xziii. 

(16.)  Thk  oonpkt  was  added  in  the  Second  Edition. 

ftfi.)  After  thk,  in  the  First  Edition  we  read  only — 

“  At  the  last  words,  with  deadly  blows. 

The  ready  warriors  fiercely  close.” 

(17.)  The  whole  scene  of  the  duel,  or  judicial  combat,  k 
oonducted  according  to  the  strictest  ordinances  of  chival¬ 
ry,  and  delineated  ^th  all  the  minuteness  of  an  ancient 
romancer.  The  modern  reader  will  probably  find  it  rather 
tedious  ;  all  but  the  concluding  stanzas,  which  are  in  a 
loftier  measure— “  ’Tisdonel  ’tkdone,”  etc _ Jkfxrst. 

(18.)  First  Edition,  "In  vain — In  vain!  baste,  holy 
Friar." 

(19.)  Orig.  —  “Unheard  he  prays  j  —  o’er,  'ti* 
o’er  i  ’’ 

(20.)  The  spectral  apparition  of  a  living  person. 

(21.)  The  lands,  that  over  Ouese  to  Berwick  forth  do 
bear. 

Have  for  their  blazon  had^the  snaffle,  spur,  and 
spear.  Polg-Albion,  Song  18. 

*(22.)  The  pursuit  of  Border  marauders  iras  followed  by 
the  injured  party  and  bis  friends  with  blood-bounds  and 
bugle-horn,  and  was  called  the  hot-trod.  He  was  entitled, 
if  hk  dog  could  trace  the  scent,  to  follow  the  invaders 
into  the  opposite  kingdom  ;  a  pririlege  which  often  occa¬ 
sioned  bloodshed.  In  additiun  to  what  has  been  said  of 
the  bloodhound,  I  may  add  that  the  breed  was  kept  up  by 
the  Buccleuch  family  on  their  Border  estates  till  within 
tlie  eighteenth  century.  A  person  was  alive  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  man,  who  remembered  a  blood-hound  being  kept 
at  Eldinhom,  in  Ettrick  Forest,  for  whose  maintenance 
the  tenant  had  an  allowance  of  meal.  At  that  time  the 
sheep  were  always  watched  at  night.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  duty  hwl  kllen  on  the  narrator,  then  a  lad,  he 
became  exhausted  with  kti^e.  and  fell  asleep  upon  a 
bank,  near  sun-rising  Suddenly  he  was  awakened  by 
the  tread  of  horses,  and  saw  five  men,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  ride  briskly  over  the  edge  of  the  hill.  They 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  flock  ;  but  the  day  was  too  frx 
broken  to  admit  the  chance  of  their  carrying  any  of  them 
off.  One  of  them,  in  spite,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
coming  to  the  shepherd,  seked  him  by  the  belt  he  wore 
round  hk  waist ;  and  setting  hk  foot  upon  his  body, 
pulled  it  till  it  broke,  and  carried  it  away  with  him.  They 
rode  off  atthegailop  ;  and.  the  shepherd  giving  the  alarm, 
the  bloodhound  was  turned  loose,  and  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  alarmed.  The  marauders,  however,  escaped, 
notwithstanding  a  sharp  pursuit.  This  circumstance 
serves  to  shew  how  very  long  the  license  of  the  Borderers 
continued  in  some  degree  to  manifest  itself. 

(23.)  The  style  of  the  old  romancers  has  been  very  sne- 
cesafuUy  imitated  in  the  whole  of  this  scene  ;  and  the 
speech  of  Deloraine,  who,  roused  from  his  bed  of  sickness, 
rushes  into  the  lists, and  apostrophises  his  fallen  enemy, 
brought  to  our  recollection,  a*  well  from  the  peculkr 
turn  of  expression  In  its  commencement  as  in  the  tone  of 
sentiments  which  it  conveys,  some  of  the  funtbret  ora- 
Nona  of  the  Mori  Arthur.-^ritical  Seriao. 


Frirndship. — Friends  are  indeed  the  ever¬ 
greens  of  existence,  which  look  the  same  in  all 
seasons  and  weathers,  and  shelter,  while  they 
gladden  ns  upon  our  terrestrial  journey.  The 
best  mirror  is  an  old  friend,  for  he  best  reveals 
ns  to  ourselves,  in  spite  of  what  our  vanity  and 
enemies  declare ;  that  while  we  contemplate 
oar  own  image,  we  may  reflect  back  the  same 
favor,  sincerity.  The  pretended  friends  of  reli¬ 
gion  are  those  artificial  fireworks  which  keep 
up  a  startling  explosion,  to  arouse  the  specta¬ 
tor  to  contemplate  their  brilliancy — all  their 
pretensions  are  artificial,  shallow,  and  they 
require  professional  attestations  to  render  their 
conduct  noticed.  But  the  real  friend  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  silent  generally  in  his  professions  :  but 
like  the  heavens  above  him,  he  shows  forth  tho 
glory  of  God.  Piety  is  the  tongue  of  his  soul, 
and  when  that  is  silent  there  is  no  other  voice 
for  heaven  to  hear. 


LITTLETON  ESBEL’S  RACE. 

liiTTliETOiv  ESBEti’S  RACE;  troops,  at  the  same  time,  in  an  under  tone,  this  way  they  passed  over  a  mile  or  two  of  the 

OB,  u(^0R  TH*  WORST  BNRXT.  directing  his  fHends  to  make  themselves  scarce,  road,  and  were  approaching  the  mins  of  the  log 

Onk  morning  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1787,  which  they  lost  no  time  in  doing.  chnrch.  Now,  Littleton’s  history  exhibited  many 

as  the  sun  was  climbing  the  eastern  horizon.  The  dragoons  hearing  the  commands  given,  incidents  which  indicated  the  possession  of  but 
and  shedding  the  light  of  its  countenance  upon  and  fearing  that  they  might  be  in  the  presence  sli^t  conscientious  feelings,  and  he  was  seldom 
an  elevated  ridge  of  land  in  the  State  of  South  of  a  large  party  of  the  rebels,  came  to  a  halt,  actuated  by  religious  sentiments ;  yet  as  he 
Carolina,  which  divided  Great  and  Little  Rocky  and  prepared  to  receive  the  expected  charge,  had  passed  the  heap  of  charred  logs  which 
creeks,  a  party  of  several  men  were  pursuing  Meanwhile,  Esbel,  who  had  been  darting  marked  the  spot  where  had  stood  the  humble 
their  way  along  the  road  which  led  over  the  first  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  then  to  the  edifice,  he  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the 
ridge  and  down  into  the  valley  below,  past  and  other  with  great  activity,  now  struck  into  the  last  sermon  which  he  had  heard  preached 
beyond  the  charred  and  blackened  remains  of  woods  on  the  left,  and  disappeared  for  a  therein ;  and  the  words  of  the  minister — “  the 
what  had  been  a  church  erected  by  the  early  time  from  sight.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
comers,  and  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Brit-  they  heard  his  horn  in  their  rear,  and  discov-  to  the  strong.”  struck  him  as  being  peculiarly 
ish  the  summer  previous  to  the  date  of  our  ered  that,  taking  a  circuitous  route  around  applicable  to  his  present  position.  How  did  he 
story.  their  right  flank,  he  had  struck  the  road  about  know  but  some  trifling  accident — the  stumbling 

They  were  all  mounted,  and  from  their  arms  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  that  direction,  of  his  horse,  the  simplest  mischance — might 
and  accoutrements,  one  might  be  led  to  sup-  and  was  now  making  the  most  contemptuous  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  and  he 
pose  they  were  bent  on  some  warlike  czpedi-  gestures  of  defiance  at  them.  Perceiving  at  once  well  knew,  from  the  fate  of  some  of  his  neig^ 
tion,  as  every  man  of  them  bore  a  rifle,  and  the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon  them  by  the  bors  who  had  fkllen  into  their  hands,  what  to 
some  carried  tomahawks  and  knives  in  their  wily  rebel,  they  wheeled  and  started  in  pursuit,  expect  should  he  be  taken.  This  thou^t 
belts.  Their  actions,  however,  indicated  a  dif-  This  was  just  what  Esbel  desired ;  he  knew  that  troubled  him  exceedingly,  as  he  pursued  his 
ferent  intent,  as  they  were  carelessly  saunter^  the  animal  he  strode  was  the  fleetest  in  all  Car-  headlong  career,  and  he  concluded  to  end  the 
Ing  along,  without  any  apparent  fear  of,  or  re-  olina,  having  now  for  his  owner  many  a  gallon  race,  and  place  the  creek  between  him  and  his 
gard  for  danger,  or  anything  else,  except  the  of  whiskey,  and  having  been  selected  by  him  enemy.  The  thought  that  his  canteen  had  well 
contents  of  a  canteen,  which  their  leader  bore  for  his  speed  with  a  view  to  some  snch  contin-  ni^  been  the  means  of  placing  him  in  their 
slung  on  his  shoulder.  This,  at  intervals  he  gency  as  the  present  He  knew  every  inch  of  power,  also  had  its  effect  upon  his  mind,  and 
passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  party,  and,  the  ground  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own  name,  he  vowed  never  to  touch  liquor  again,  should 
in  the  interim,  amused  himself  and  his  com-  and,  with  reckless  daring,  he  determined  to  he  now  escape  from  his  pursuers.  Turning 
panions,  by  singing  vociferously  snatches  of  have  some  sport  with  the  dragoons.  With  from  the  road  soon  after  passing  the  church,  he 
love  and  martial  songs,  and  occasionally  wind-  consummate  impudence  he  awaited  their  com-  took  his  way  along  a  bridle  path,  which  led  him 
ing  a  blast  upon  a  small  horn  which  he  carried,  ing  until  they  were  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  into  the  house  of  a  Widow  Anderson  (whose 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  they  reached  the  yards  of  him,  when,  giving  “  Butterfly”  the  hudiiand  was  killed  at  the  attack  on  Steele’s 
brow  of  the  hill,  when  casting  his  eyes  down  spur  and  the  word,  he  started,  pursued  at  full  party  at  Neely’s),  and  thence  down  to  and 
into  the  valley,  Littleton  Esbel — that  was  the  speed  by  the  whole  troop  of  red  coats.  This  across  the  Rocky  creek.  The  widow  heard  the 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  Americans — discov-  was  (hn  to  Esbel,  and  he  eqjoyed  it  to  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofe  on  the  stones  for 
ered  a  troop  of  Britieh  dragoons,  who,  attracted  utmost ;  cheering,  shouting,  and  giving  the  some  time  before  he  rode  into  the  door-yard,  and 
by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  were  charging  at  Indian  war  whoop,  occasionally  turning  toward  when  he  did  so,  she  was  at  the  door,  arith  one 
full  speed  up  the  road  toward  the  spot  where  his  pursuers,  and  making  defiant  gestures  to  of  her  little  ones  by  the  hand,  and  accompanied 
they  stood.  With  a  presence  of  mind  which  excite  and  irritate  them,  which  they  retnmed  by  her  adopted  daughter,  to  see  who  it  was  who 
characterized  him  under  all  circumstances,  by  firing  their  pistols  at  him.  Ho  took  good  aras  in  such  haste.  Her  fhithfhl  dog,  too-— who, 
Esbel  turned  to  his  comrades,  and  shouted  in  care  to  keep  out  of  range,  hoarever,  taking  care  since  her  husband’s  death,  was  almoat  her 
thunder  tones,  “halt  I”  and  proceeded  to  de-  to  preserve  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  protector — stood  ready  to  welcome  or  attack 
ploy,  by  word  of  command,  a  large  body  of  fifty  yardsbetween  him  and  his  pursuers;  and  In  the  comer,  whoever  he  might  prove  to  be. 
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Whca  lie  came  ia  sight,  she  was  surprised  to 
see  Esbcl,  and  knew  there  was  some  mischief  in 
the  wind,  for  Littleton  Esbcl  and  mischief  were 
synonymous,  lie  reined  up  his  panting  steed 
at  the  door,  and,  in  answer  to  her  salutation 
and  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  hL  haste,  he 
replied  by  saying,  “  I*ve  chased  fifty  red  coats ; 
no.  I'm  not  right  there — I  mean  I’ve  led  them  a 
race  like  a  pock  of  fools.  Butterfly ’s  carried  me 
nobly  in  this  race,  and  I  would  have  had  them 
at  my  heels  all  day  to  keep  them  out  of  more 
business ;  but  as  I  passed  the  burnt  meeting¬ 
house,  I  thought  of  what  the  minister  said  the 
last  time  I  heard  him  preach  there,  about  the 
race  not  always  being  to  the  swift,  and  it  made 
me  feel  sorry,  so  I  concluded  to  leave  the  fel¬ 
lows,  for  fear  I  should  bring  myself  into  a 
scrape.  I  was  with  a  party  of  boys  from  our 
neighborhood,  and  we  like  to  been  caught  like 
a  fox  in  a  trap  by  these  dragoons,  and  all 
through  that  blamed  canteen”  (handing  it  to 
her,  he  continued) ;  “  so  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
to  let  whiskey  alone  till  the  war’s  over,  at  any 
rate.  So  take  the  old  canteen  and  keep  it  till 
I  call  for  it  I've  got  some  all-fired  good  stuff 
in  it  yet,  and  I  hate  to  part  with  it,  but  needs 
most,  yon  know,  and” — here  he  was  ent  short 
by  the  sound  of  the  approaching  dragoons, 
and  gathering  up  his  reins,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
beautiful  animal,  which  had  been  pawing  the 
ground  with  impatience  during  his  colloquy 
with  the  widow,  and  remarking,  “here  they 
come  like  the  hounds  after  a  fox.  bnt  I'll 
double  ’em  yet,” — he  gave  Butterfly  the  word, 
and  was  ont  of  sight  in  a  moment  Dashing 
down  toward  the  creek,  he  forded  its  rocky 
bed.  and  taming  up  the  coarse  of  the  stream, 
ascended  a  hill,  from  whence  he  conld  have 
a  full  view  of  the  ground  he  had  passed  over, 
as  well  as  of  the  ford.  Lookibg  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  he  saw  the  leader  of  the 
troop  in  conversation  with  the  widow,  and 
from  his  angry  gestures,  he  snrmised  that  she. 
being  anxious  to  screen  and  aid  his  flight,  was 
equivocating  in  her  replies  to  the  questions  of 
the  dragoon,  and  was  being  threatened  in  con¬ 
sequence.  In  a  moment  his  horn  was  at  his 
lips,  and  he  wound  a  blast  which  rang  and 
echoed  through  the  woods  and  dells,  and  having 
the  desired  effect  of  calling  attention  to  himself. 
As  be  was  now  plain  in  sight  from  the  house, 
the  red  cots  were  in  pursuit  immediately,  but, 
coming  to  the  creek,  they  conld  not  readily 
find  the  ford,  and  the  time  lost  here  gave 
Esbel  BO  great  an  advantage  that  they  relin- 
quisbed  the  chase,  and  he  escaped.  Returning 
to  the  house,  they  made  particular  inquiry 
after  parties  of  rebels  whom  they  bad  heard 
were  organizing  in  that  neighlrorbood,  and  one 
of  which  they  supposed  they  had  so  recently 
surprised.  Of  course  the  widow  could  not — or, 
at  least,  did  not — give  them  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation,  and  they  returned  to  their  camp,  none 
the  wiser  or  better  for  their  race. 

Esbel  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  widow’s 
afterward,  but  whether  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  eschewed  whiskey,  or  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  ask  for  it,  be  never  spoke  of  the  canteen. 
Let  ns  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
suppose  that  his  last  race  bad.  at  least,  the 
effect  of  curing  him  of  his  great  vice,  and 
consequently  r.e  became  a  better  man. 


MACHIN£UYt 

ITS  BVFBOT  UPON  THB  INOIVinUAL. 

This,  of  all  the  ages,  is  the  most  remarkable 
for  new  inventions.  Old  industrial  methods, 
and  the  rude  tools  of  ancient  handicraft  arc 
passing  away,  and  new  processes,  original  de¬ 
vices,  and  curious  machines  that  have  no  sweat 
upon  their  brows  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
toiling  perspiring  workers  of  the  past  ages,  or 
arc  putting  the  hand-workers  into  the  position 
of  head-workers,  and  making  them  guides, 
overseers  and  thinkers. 

As  machinery  is  breaking  up  old  habits  of 
industry,  and  heaping  wealth  upon  society 
through  more  active  channels,  so  old  views  of 
life,  philosophy,  politics,  human  rights,  and 
the  fitness  of  things,  arc  changing,  disappearing 
and  giving  place  to  new  thoughts  through 
clearer  mediums,  and  better  adapted  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  One  of  the  untenable  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  past,  and  even  of  this  age,  is — Society 
everything  and  the  individual  nothing ;  the  in¬ 
terests  of  society  arc  paramount,  those  of  the 
individual  subordinate  ;  the  State  must  always 
bear  sway,  the  subject  must  forever  yield ; 
society  is  the  holy  of  holies,  the  individual 
common  and  unclean.  This  doctrine,  sq. uni¬ 
versally  maintained,  so  long  used  as  an  oppres¬ 
sion  and  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  indi¬ 
vidual  progression,  is  discovered  to  be  false, 
and  is  evaporating  in  the  sunlight  of  the  new 
timea  The  other  extreme — the  individual  is 
everything,  society  nothing,  is  just  as  untenable. 
The  truth  lies  between.  Society  has  the  right 
of  freedom  from  individual  encroachment,  the 
individual  has  the  right  of  unimpeded  growth 
and  development,  and  an  unlimited  field  for  the 
exercise  of  all  his  facnltiea  The  idea  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interests  of  society  by  cramping 
and  suppressing  the  individual,  is  os  wise  as  to 
attempt  to  promote  the  health  of  the  human 
body  by  clipping,  confining  and  punishing  its 
individual  members.  Both  need  freedom  of 
action,  and  will  have  it,  or  the  whole  body 
most  sicken  and  die.  Man  is  the  great  master 
of  this  planet  He  has  the  power  to  do  very 
nearly  what  he  pleases  with  it — to  make  it  a 
Heaven  of  happiness  or  a  Hell  of  horrors. 
Hitherto,  by  the  design  of  the  powerful  few, 
but  against  the  opposition  of  the  weak  many, 
he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  making  it  the 
latter ;  but  it  cannot  be  eternal.  Change  and 
compensation  will  some  day  come.  Man  was 
placed  here  specially  to  subdue  and  beautify 
the  earth,  to  develop  and  ennoble  it  Nature 
and  all  her  forces  are  made  subject  to  him — a 
hard  subject  to  be  sure,  but  yet  subject,  and  one 
well  worth  the  ruling.  Man  is  destined  to  be 
rich,  strong,  wise  and  b^ntifnl.  He  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  nature’s  laws,  conquer  all  her  forces,  dis¬ 
cover  all  her  secrets,  ascertain  all  hcrcapacitics 
and  prove  his  superiority  by  compelling  her  to 
yield  all  fmits  and  grains,  and  all  natural 
wealth,  to  beautify  and  enrich  his  home,  to 
clothe  his  person,  to  harden  and  energize  his 
frame,  to  please  his  eye  and  gratify  his  appe¬ 
tite.  If  all  men  were  thus  wise  and  well,  our 
so-called  society  would  be  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  present,  which  is  made  up  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  leeches  and  non-producers. 
The  weakest  in  such  a  society  would  be  still 
strong  enough  to  vindicate  his  rights,  and  the 
strongest  would  be  wise  enough  to  sec  that 


every  oppression  of  the  individual  must  inevi¬ 
tably  recoil  upon  their  own  heads.  To  vindi¬ 
cate  the  individual  against  society,  to  lift  him 
above  the  possibility  of  social  and  governmen¬ 
tal  encroachment,  and  to  render  absolute  self- 
government  possible,  many  causes  are  operating, 
and  the  chief  of  these  is  the  unexampled  de¬ 
velopment  everywhere  given  to  the  genius  of 
invention. 

There  have  been  inventions  so  vast,  so  pow¬ 
erful,  so  expensive  that  no  individual  conld 
control  or  use  them.  It  has  taken  all  the 
strength  that  can  be  gathered  from  chartered 
companies  and  associated  effort  to  carry  them 
into  practice.  We  have  the  various  inventions 
that  make  up  the  stupendous  activity,  and 
buzz,  and  whirl  of  our  factories  of  cotton,  and 
woolen,  and  iron,  which  employ  hundreds  of 
workmen  in  a  single  series.  We  have  telegraphs 
that  stretch  beyond  even  State,  not  to  say 
individual,  proprietorship.  We  have  railways, 
and  lines  of  steamers,  and  all  the  equipment  of 
locomotion,  which  no  one  man  alone  has  yet 
been  able  to  own  and  manage  on  the  largest 
scale.  These  are  well — even  indispensable ; 
and  though  the  corporations  who  own  them 
sometimes  oppress  the  individual,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  they  increase  his  power,  indirectly,  by 
affording  their  products  or  their  conveniences 
to  him  cheaper  than  he  could  produce  them 
himself,  even  if  he  could  produce  them  at  all. 
According  all  honor  to  these  and  other  great  in¬ 
ventions,  yet  we  hail  with  the  highest  pleasure 
all  those  discoveries  and  inventions  that  go 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  the  individual, 
and  tend  directly  to  increase  his  power. 

Sometimes  even  the  simplest  application  of  a 
law  in  mechanics  produces  the  mightiest  re¬ 
sults.  The  cutting  of  a  screw  or  the  ai^jast- 
ment  of  a  wheel,  may  create  a  revolution  in  a 
whole  branch  of  mechanics.  Even  so  obvious 
an  invention  as  the  wheelbarrow,  now  only 
some  two  centuries  old,  doubled  every  digger 
in  the  universe,  and  made  him  twice  as  valua¬ 
ble  to  himself.  The  rifle,  revolver  and  gun¬ 
powder,  elevated  the  individual  several  degrees 
in  power,  and  equalized  the  weakest  with  the 
strongest.  They  were  especially  felicitous  ap¬ 
pliances  for  the  patriot,  revolutionist,  (Moneer 
and  backwoodsman. 

The  agriculturist  has  been  the  specially  fav¬ 
ored  recipient  of  the  discoveries  of  genius,  and 
his  position  and  power,  no  longer  than  half  a 
century  ago,  bear  no  comparison  to  his  re¬ 
sources  to-day.  Even  so  simple  an  instrument 
as  the  threshing  flail,  was  an  improvement  on 
the  practice  of  “  treading  out  the  com  ”  with 
horses  and  oxen.  Many  a  winter’s  day  has  the 
writer  of  this  article,  pounded  the  floor  of  his 
father’s  old  bam,  and  thousands  of  sheaves  has 
he  “  knocked  about  the  head,”  as  if  they  bad 
been  the  concentrated  pate  of  “  Bunsby,”  and 
he  was  shelling  out  the  grains  of  garnered 
“wisdom.”  The  only  threshing  machine  he 
knew,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  the 
dreaded  birch  that  peeped  ominously  out  from 
an  inaccessible  upper  shelf,  and  it  was  as  apt 
as  any  way  to  be  applied  to  his  own  liock,  if  he 
had  not  come  up  to  the  customary  standard  of 
a  fair  day’s  flailing.  Bnt  the  thrcfdiing  machine 
came  at  last,  the  old  hickory  flail  was  turned 
into  sled-stakes,  and  a  winter’s  threshing  for 
the  Individual  was  driven  into  a  week. 
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Then  came  the  “Cultivator,”  for  planting 
and  wattering  the  seed  a-flcld.  With  this  ma¬ 
chine  a  man  and  horse  impregnates  acres  before 
dinner  that  used  to  occupy  the  “  old  man,”  and 
all  his  boys  a  week.  Here,  again,  the  individ¬ 
ual  was  several  times  intensified. 

But  harvest  as  well  as  seed-time  must  have 
its  labors  abridged.  The  grain-cutter’s  cradle 
more  than  trebled  the  effective  force  of  the  har¬ 
vesters,  whose  labors  before  were  only 

“  Crowned  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  iheaf.” 

Its  reign,  however,  was  not  enduring,  for 
fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  cradler  came  the 
“  Reaper,”  which  shaves  the  fanner’s  field  of 
grass  or  grain  as  clean  as  a  barber  would  shave 
his  face,  and  in  about  the  same  time.  This, 
]H>rhaps,  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  con¬ 
trivances  which  inventive  genius  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer :  It  reinforces  his  work¬ 
ing  power  many  fold. 

Where  once  it  was  desirable  to  select  a  build¬ 
ing  spot  near  some  stream  or  spring,  now 
wherever  the  rural  dweller  plants  his  house, 
he  sets  borers  and  excavators  at  work,  taps 
the  planetary  rotundity,  whose  watery  bowels 
might  be  considered  dropsical,  were  not  the 
out-gushing  streams  so  clear,  and  cooling  and 
healthful ;  and  if  they  need  some  coaxing  to 
come  forth,  if  old  mother  earth  wont  “  give  down 
without  bunting” — why,  he  draws  her  bosom 
with  pumps  of  the  gentlest  and  most  approved 
suction.  The  “  drawer  of  water”  now  bears 
small  part  of  the  burden  put  upon  him  of  an¬ 
cient  days. 

Portable  grist-mills  are  also  getting  them¬ 
selves  invented  and  perfected,  so  that  the  grain 
grower  can  turn  his  own  crops  into  fiour  and 
meal.  This  will  take  away  much  of  the  power 
of  the  millocrat  and  speculator,  and  increase 
his  own.  The  portable  saw-mill,  of  which  we 
gave  an  account  in  a  late  number,  is  destined  to 
be  not  only  an  important  civilizer  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  but  an  immense  individualizer.  It  is 
a  new  right  arm  added  to  the  power  of  the 
pioneer  in  whatever  business  he  removes  to  new 
fields  to  open  up.  His  first  necessity  is  a  shel¬ 
ter,  and  this  saw-mill  walks  up  to  the  fallen 
trees,  and  individualizes  the  piles  of  boards 
that  lie  stored  away  in  all  their  trunks. 

Even  woman’s  sphere  of  industry,  small  as  it 
is,  is  invaded  by  this  inexorable  march  of 
improvement  The  chum  and  the  washing- 
machine  give  her  an  important  lift  forward,  and 
the  sewing-machine  duplicates  her  powers  many 
fold. 

We  know  a  gentleman  who  is  perfecting  a 
new  and  cheap  printing  and  stereotyping  mate¬ 
rial.  We  heard  him  remark  one  day  that  one 
of  its  most  important  uses  might  be  to  furnish 
the  European  revolutionist  with  the  means  of 
printing  editions  of  revolutionary  tracts,  circu¬ 
lars  and  proclamations;  and  then  by  imme¬ 
diately  destroying  the  materials  (which  are  so 
cheap  that  it  would  bo  little  or  no  lose),  leave 
no  trace  by  which  the  origin  of  the  incendiary 
documents  could  be  discovered.  That  will  be 
amplifying  the  power  of  the  individual  against 
the  government. 

The  great  pivot,  however,  of  all  inventions 
is  the  steam  engine.  It  has  exercised  the 
largest  and  happiest  infiuence  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  individual,  and  is  destined  to 


advance  his  power  to  an  almost  unimagined 
extent  At  first,  when  the  steam  engine  went 
mostly  into  the  hands  of  great  ship-owners,  cot¬ 
ton  millers  and  railway  kings,  it  was  thought 
small  advantage  would  come  of  it  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  as  its  use  and  improvement  pro¬ 
gressed,  its  complex  and  ponderous  proportions 
became  greatly  reduced,  and  consequently  its 
cost  soon  came  within  the  means  of  smaller 
proprietors ;  till,  now,  an  ei^t  and  ten  horse¬ 
power  engine  can  be  bought  for  a  less  sum  than 
many  sporting  characters  and  Fifth  Avenue 
Potiphars  pay  for  a  span  of  blood-horses. 
They  are  built  strong  and  efiiective,  yet  light, 
compact  and  portable.  Many  a  forehanded 
farmer  can  employ  them  witii  some  approach 
to  the  convenience  of  teams,  and  for  thousands 
of  mechanics  they  are  indispensable. 

Yet  with  all  these  strides  to  the  pinnacle  of 
individual  power,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
for  the  individual  in  the  field  of  invention.  We 
have  space  to  hint  at  only  one.  If  some  genius 
would  give  him  the  “  wings  of  a  dove,”  and 
make  his  locomotion  independent  of  tickets, 
taverns  and  toll-gates,  so  that  he  might  frown 
down  alike  on  forests,  mountains,  rivers,  ra¬ 
vines,  and  frontier  officials,  the  power  of  the 
individual  would  be  rendered  almost  godlike. 
The  principle,  no  doubt,  exists  in  nature,  and 
only  awaits  the  bidding  of  genius  to  come  forth. 
In  Europe  especially,  such  a  discovery  would 
shatter  Oatu  quo  into  the  most  multitudinous  of 
flinders.  It  would  enable  the  individual  to  defy 
the  passport  system,  which  is  so  important  a 
pillar  in  the  support  of  European  despotism. 
Instead  of  yielding  obsequious  obedience  to 
laws  that  require  him  to  ask  some  mayor,  to 
apply  to  a  minister  of  the  interior  to  get  per¬ 
mission  of  the  supreme  tyrant  for  him  to  vimt 
his  grandmother  in  the  next  commune,  he  could 
take  wings  some  fine  evening,  join  the  master¬ 
ing  squadrons  in  the  upper  air,  and  drop  mis¬ 
siles  and  explosives  on  the  heads  of  VEmpereur 
and  all  the  cohorts  he  could  gather  to  his  de¬ 
fense.  The  frontier  would  be  too  vague  and 
undefined  a  line  to  be  guarded,  custom-house 
officials  would  be  nowhere,  and  smuggling  and 
free  trade  everywhere. 

The  individual  is  everywhere  governed  too 
much.  Kings  and  rulers  in  all  countries  op¬ 
press  him  with  unreasonable  social  restrictions, 
and  grind  half  the  life  out  of  him,  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  government 
that,  in  other  directions,  smothers  the  other  half. 
One  great  remedy  against  such  tyranny  is  the 
attainment  of  individual  wealth,  and  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  to  that  is  access  to  machinery 
and  a  share  in  its  profits.  ThisVill  some  day 
come,  and  the  destiny  of  the  individual  man 
will  then  be  more  nearly  complete.  Great  is 
the  individual,  and  invention  is  his  prophet  I 


TO  A  BABK. 

BT  BLIXABBTH  OAKIR  81IITB, 

Phboocs  tMibr,  rMt  UiM  h«Te, 

Nettie  that  about  mjr  heart ; 

Child,  devoid  of  guilt  and  fear, 

What  a  mjritery  thou  art  I 
’Tit  a  pleaaure,  little  one, 

On  thy  tinleffi  hmw  to  look  ; 

Lllh  to  do,  and  nothing  done— 

Nothing  written  In  thy  bonk  I 


Link  art  thou  ’twixt  me  and  heaven  ; 

Bletsed  ministry  is  thine  ; 

Cnto  thee  a  power  is  given 
To  renew  this  heart  of  mine— 
Childhood’s  fearless  love  renew — 
Childhood’s  truth  and  holy  trust  ^ 
And  of  youth  bring  back  the  dew. 

Lift  the  spirit  from  the  dost. 

Mothers  may  not  know  on  earth. 

Half  the  deep  and  holy  spell 
Wrought  by  infant  tears  and  mirth. 
Meanings  strange  that  few  may  teU. 
Deeper  grows  the  mother’s  eye 
With  its  look  of  love  and  prayer — 
Holiest  duty,  promptings  high 
Mingle  with  maternal  care. 

Careless  thon  as  blossoms  wild 
Growing  in  the  light  of  heaven ; 
Thon.  a  meek  and  trusting  child. 
Faith  like  theirs  to  thee  is  given  ; 
And  for  thee  I  will  not  fear. 

In  the  perils  that  await — 

Thought  and  will,  the  prayer  the  tear 
Arm  the  strong  for  any  fate. 


SIMON  KENTON  8AVINO  THE  LIFE  OP  BOONE 

All  nCroSBT  AT  BOOBlfflOSOUGH. 

Read  the  lives  of  Boone,  Kenton,  the  Lanes 
and  their  compeers,  and  say,  infidel,  if  thou 
canst,  that  God  in  his  Providence  raised  them 
not  np  to  subdue  and  conquer  the  land  for  the 
use  of  the  white  man.  How  else  can  we  ac¬ 
count  for  that  indomitable  courage,  that  deter¬ 
mined  energy  and  self-sacrificing  devotion, 
which  marked  the  length  and  breadth  of  their 
career.  To  them  war  was  a  pastime,  and  suf¬ 
fering,  danger  and  privation  the  accompani¬ 
ments  of  .their  daily  life.  Fear,  they  knew  not ; 
and  when  danger  fied  before  the  approaching 
footsteps  of  innumerable  settlers,  they  pursued 
it  even  to  its  strongholds.  Possessed  of  the 
cunning,  snblety  and  artifice  of  the  Indians, 
they  had  all  the  energy  and  resource  of  the 
pale  face,  and  it  is  not  a  wonder  that  the  for¬ 
mer  succumbed,  and  retreated  step  by  step 
toward  the  setting  sun,  until  the  “  places  that 
once  knew  them  shall  know  them  no  more  for¬ 
ever.” 

To  protect  themselves  from  the  inroads  of 
the  savages,  and  for  the  safety  of  their  wives 
and  children,  the  early  settlers  in  Kentucky 
built  forts,  or,  as  they  were  called,  stations, 
which  generally  consisted  of  a  group  of  cabins, 
forming  the  four  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
the  roofr  pitching  inward.  At  the  comers 
were  four  block  houses,  projecting  beyond  and 
over  the  line  of  the  cabins,  which  block  houses 
were  two  stories  in  height,  the  second  stories 
being  some  eighteen  inches  larger  every  way 
than  the  first,  with  loopholes  in  the  fioor  to 
fire  through  at  an  enemy,  should  he  have  gained 
a  lodgment  under  the  walls.  Sneh  a  station 
was  Boonesborongh,  the  scene  of  many  a 
thrilling  and  soul-stirring  incident  It  was 
erected  in  April,  1775,  by  Daniel  Boone,  and 
was  located  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  river.  It  was  the  first  fort  boilt  in  that 
region,  and  its  erection  excited  the  fears  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  highly  incensed  at  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  whites  into  their  beautiful 
hunting  grounds,  which  feeling  was  still  ftir- 
ther  increased  by  the  British,  who  bad  forts 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  offered  them  bribes  for 
every  scalp  or  prisoner  they  took.  Such  being 
the  incentives,  Boonesborongh  was  besieged  on 
several  occasions  by  the  Indians,  in  large  par- 
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KENTON  SA.TINO  BOONE. 

eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  where  the  smoke  was 
lazily  risiDf;  in  the  morning  air,  he  stood,  the 
very  personification  of  intense  excitement. 
The  young  men  in  the  fields,  who  had  been 
uninjured  by  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  were 
now  running  for  life  toward  the  fort,  while 
immediately  behind  them  followed  a  dozen 
swarthy  warriors,  thirsting  for  their  blood  and 
scalps.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  wished 
for  goal,  when  a  shot  from  the  leading  Indian, 
who  had  paused  a  moment  for  the  purpose, 
brought  down  the  hindermost  one  within  sev¬ 
enty  yards  of  the  gate.  Dropping  his  rifle,  the 
savage  sprung  forward  with  a  shout  of  triumph, 
and  proceeded  leisurely  to  scalp  the  yet  warm 
corpse.  He  had  presumed  too  much,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
fort,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  presumption. 
Springing  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  with  a  jerk, 
Simon  Kenton — for  he  it  was  who  hod  been 
watching  the  scene  from  the  gateway — drew  a 
bead  upon  the  red-skin,  and  he  tumbled  over, 
dead.  Calling,  then,  upon  his  companions, 
who  had  by  this  time  come  up,  he  bounded  for¬ 
ward,  regardless  of  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  in  pursuit  of  them.  They  retreat¬ 
ing  gradually,  drew  Kenton  and  his  companions 
into  dangeroSs  proximity  to  a  large  body  of 
their  fellows,  who  were  concealed  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  woods. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  had 
taken  place  without  alarming  the  inmates  of 
the  fori  When,  however,  Boone  and  others, 
called  ont  by  the  sound  of  firearms,  rushed  to 
the  gate,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  but 
the  firing  in  the  woods,  and  the  corpses  of  the 
yonth  and  Indian  in  the  foreground.  Ordering 
those  around  him,  to  the  number  of  ten,  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  he  started  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  to 
which  he  was  directed  by  the  now  increasing 
reports  of  rifles.  He  found  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  Kenton  and  his  companions,  treed. 
The  latter  might  easily  have  been  overwhelmed 


by  numbers,  but  this  was  not  the  object  of  the 
savages.  Kenton,  observing  a  warrior  aiming 
his  piece  at  Boone’s  party  from  behind  a  tree, 
by  which  act  he  exposed  his  person,  aimed, 
fired  first,  and  brought  him  down. 

Boone,  turning  to  cheer  on  his  men,  discovered 
that  a  body  of  the  enemy  had  got  between  him 
and  the  fort,  and  cut  oflf  his  retreat  Quick  as 
thought  he  gave  his  orders — “to  the  right 
about!  fire!  charge!”— and  at  them  they  went, 
one  to  ten.  It  was  fearful  odds,  and  the  whites 
suffered  accordingly.  Out  of  fourteen,  seven 
were  wounded,  among  whom  was  Boone  himself, 
whose  leg  was  broken  by  a  ball  from  the  rifle 
of  a  stalwart  warrior,  who  rushed  forward  to 
tomahawk  him  and  seenre  the  scalp,  a  trophy 
which  would  have  made  him  a  chief.  He  was 
not  destined,  however,  to  attain  the  much  cov¬ 
eted  honor.  Kenton,  who  had  just  rammed 
down  his  last  ball,  and  who  was  on  the  retreat, 
saw  the  danger  of  his  chief,  met,  and  averted 
it.  There  was  not  a  second  to  lose ;  the  savage 
was  already  over  him,  and  the  next  instant 
would  decide  the  fate  of  Kentucky’s  noblest 
captain.  With  the  fury  of  an  enraged  tiger, 
and  with  the  impetus  of  one  of  his  own  bullets, 
he  sprang  forward,  and — not  waiting  to  bring 
his  piece  to  the  shoulder — he  thrust  it  frill  at 
the  breast  of  the  Indian,  and  discharged  it. 
Such  was  the  impetus  of  the  blow  and  force  of 
the  discharge,  that  the  savage  measured  his 
length  at  least  six  feet  from  his  tracks.  Drop¬ 
ping  his  rifle,  Kenton  took  his  friend  and  com¬ 
mander  in  his  arms — and  he  was  no  light  load 
—  and  carried  him  in  safety  within  the  fort. 

After  the  gates  had  been  made  fast,  and 
everything  was  secure,  Boone  sent  for  Kenton, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  “  Well  done, 
Simon,  you  have  behaved  yourself  like  a  man ; 
indeed,  you  are  a  flne  fellow.”  This,  coming 
frrom  Boone,  who  was  naturally  taciturn,  and 
not  much  given  to  compliment,  was  no  faint 
praise.  Kenton  had  well-earned  it,  however, 
for  he  had  killed  three  Indians  writh  his  own 
hands,  and  saved  the  life  of  his  leader. 


ties,  sometimes  assisted  by  their  white  allies.  | 
It  is  an  incident  at  one  of  these  sieges  which 
our  engraving  is  intended  to  illustrate. 

’Twas  the  first  birthday  of  Independence — 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1777.  The  sun.  which  was 
just  peering  above  the  eastern  horizon,  gave 
token  of  a  brilliant  day.  The  birds  had  laved 
themselves  in  the  clear  cold  rills,  and  were 
commencing  their  matinal  songs  in  welcome  to 
his  coming  presence.  All  nature  recognized 
the  opening  day,  and  decked  itself  in  its  gau¬ 
diest  hues  to  meet  it. 

The  gate  of  the  fort  opened,  and  two  young 
men  issued  therefrom,  who  took  their  way  to 
the  adjoining  fields  to  commence  their  daily 
tolL  They  entertained  no  fear  of  immediate 
danger  from  the  proximity  of  Indians,  as  it  had 
been  the  practice  to  send  scouts  up  and  down 
the  river  every  week  to  look  for  Indian  “  sign.” 
But  a  few  days  before,  the  scouts  had  Jjeen  ont 
scouring  the  country  on  both  sides,  and  no 
trail  or  other  evidence  of  their  presence  had 
been  seen.  Hence,  they  took  no  precaution 
against  an  attack,  not  even  taking  their  guns 
with  them.  Fatal  mischance !  That  very  mo¬ 
ment  a  body  of  the  red-skins  were  creeping 
silently  and  stealthily  through  the  underbrush 
of  the  adjacent  forest  toward  the  fort.  Totally 
nnconsciouB  of  their  peril,  the  youths  went  on 
until  they  were  within  about  sixty  yards  of  the 
Indians’  covert,  when,  as  they  were  about  com¬ 
mencing  their  labor,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
at  least  a  dozen  rifles.  The  whole  scene  passed 
under  the  eyes  of  a  young  man  who  had,  for  a 
few  preceding  moments,  been  leaning  upon  his 
rifle,  gazing  listlessly  after  the  two  youths  from 
the  gate  of  the  fort,  where  he  was  awaiting  the 
laggard  steps  of  two  companions  who  were  to 
go  out  with  him  that  morning  on  a  hunting 
exenrsion.  In  an  instant  how  changed  was  his 
appearance !  With  body  erect,  his  nostrils 
dilated  like  a  war-horse  in  action,  his  hands 
firmly  grasping  his  faithful  rifle,  and  with  his 


THE  PROPHECTI 

OR,  IRODEITS  Rf  TBX  UR  Or  THE  RPRSa  JoeiFBni. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Op  a  eerious  and  even  somewhat  mournful 
character  were  the  reflections  of  the  venerable 
Pierre  Michel— or  “Father  Michel,”  as  the 
neighbors  called  him — as  one  evening,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1776,  he  sat  upon  the  bench  at 
the  door  of  his  cottage,  which  was  situate  mid¬ 
way  between  the  Basse-Ville  of  Calais  and  the 
seashore  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town.  The 
boughs  of  the  trees  which  waved  over  his  head 
were  putting  forth  their  verdure ;  and  the 
notes  of  the  warbling  bird  had  begun  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  presence  of  Spring.  It  was  at  that 
delicious  twilight  hour,  when  the  soul  is  akin 
in  feelings  to  the  tranquility  of  surrounding 
nature,  and  yet  susceptible  of  that  same  soft 
melancholy  influence  which  resembles  the  gloom 
of  the  evening  growing  over  the  last  reflections 
of  an  effulgent  sun. 

Father  Michel  was  a  man  of  sixty-two  years 
of  age  at  the  period  when  this  tale  commences ; 
and  the  excellence  of  his  character — the  patri¬ 
archal  hospitality  which  he  was  ever  ready  to 
afford  the  wayfarer — and  his  universal  kindness 
to  the  little  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  “  Father.” 
nie  little  dwelling,  which  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  Basse-Ville,  was  the  abode  of  comfort 
and  peace.  He  was  a  widower :  but  one  son 
and  one  daughter  were  left  to  cheer  him  in  his 
way  through  this  world.  Albert  was  a  fine  tall 
youth,  of  nineteen,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and 
that  facial  outline  which  reminds  the  beholder 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  warm  and 
sunny  clime  of  Greece.  Pauline  was  one  year 
younger  than  her  brother,  but  modeled  after  the 
same  style  of  beauty,  and  graced  with  attrac¬ 


tions  which  would  rather  have  seemed  to 
denote  the  high-bom  lady  than  the  lowly,  unas¬ 
suming  country  maiden.  Both  she  and  her 
brother  were  well  educated :  for  their  mother, 
who  had  died  only  two  years  previously  to  the 
opening  of  our  tale,  was  a  lady  of  great  accom¬ 
plishments  and  considerable  knowledge  ;  and 
she  had  devoted  unwearied  care  to  the  instrac- 
tion  of  her  well-beloved  oflbpring. 

Pierre  Michel  himself  had  been  a  soldier  in 
early  life ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  was  rather  the  result  of  experience  than 
of  inculcation.  He  had  espoused  the  scion  of 
a  noble  family  ;  and  the  lady,  who  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  brilliant  prospects  to  her  affection  for  him. 
was  immediately  disowned  by  all  her  relations. 
Her  father,  however,  settled  an  annual  Income 
of  eighty  pounds  upon  her  husband,  to  preserve 
them  from  want ;  and  immediately  after  their 
marriage  they  retired  to  the  white  cottage  new 
Calais,  afar  from  the  scenes  of  fa.shion  and 
splendor  in  which  her  proud  relatives  moved. 
The  union  was  blessed  by  two  children  ;  and 
not  a  cloud  pas.«cd  over  the  existence  of  the 
contented  Pierre,  until  his  faithfbl  and  fond 
partner  was  summoned  to  the  tomK  We  need 
not  say  how  deeply  she  was  deplored — how 
severely  lamented :  suflBce  it  to  ob-serve  that  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  a  firm  hope  of  being  re¬ 
united  in  a  happier  sphere,  enabled  him  to  sup¬ 
port  his  loss  with  resignation,  and  to  enjoy  that 
inward  tranquility  which  a  strong  reliance 
upon  Providence  can  alone  produce. 

We  said  that  Pierre  Michel  was  sitting  in  the 
twilight  of  an  April  eve,  in  the  year  1776.  upon 
the  bench  before  his  cottage  door,  pondering 
upon  those  serious  matters  which  were  congenial 
with  his  years,  and  which*  seemed  chiefly  to 
bear  relation  to  the  reminiscences  of  her  whom 
he  had  lost.  Albert  had  gone  out  in  the  after¬ 


noon  in  his  little  boat — for  be  was  passionately 
addicted  to  the  sea — and  his  father  knew  that, 
though  young,  he  was  both  skillful  and  cau¬ 
tions  ;  while  Pauline  had  proceeded  to  pass  a 
few  hours  with  some  acquaintances  in  the 
Basse-Ville.  These  friends  consisted  of  a  notary, 
his  wife  and  son  ;  and  although  the  gloom  of 
evening  was  rapidly  increasing,  Pierre  did  not 
feel  uneasy,  for  he  well  knew  that  young 
Henri  Alvimar  would  escort  her  home.  M. 
Alvimar,  senior,  was  reputed  to  be  wealthy; 
Henri  was  his  only  son  ;  and  it  was  not  with 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction  that  Father  Pierre 
had  beheld  evident  sig^  of  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  young  people. 

But  as  the  shades  of  night  rapidly  deepened, 
dark  clouds  gathered  above — the  wind  began 
to  whistle  through  the  trees — and  the  whole 
aspect  of  Uie  heavens  announced  the  proximity 
of  a  fearful  storm.  Pauline  reached  home, 
escorted  by  the  son  of  the  notary,  just  as  the 
heavy  drops  of  rain  had  chased  her  father  into 
the  cottage  ;  but  still  Albert  returned  not  An 
hour  passed  away  ;  and  the  storm  broke  with 
appalling  violence.  The  roar  of  the  sea  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  and  the 
moaning  of  the  wind ;  and  from  time  to  time 
the  whole  sphere  was  illuminated  for  a  few 
moments  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  lightning. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  on  that  fearful  night, 
when  Pierre  Michel  and  Henri  Alvimar  pro¬ 
ceeded  together  to  the  coast,  as  Albert  had  not 
returned,  and  the  fears  of  the  father  and  sister 
had  arisen  to  a  pitch  bordering  upon  frenzy. 
Pauline  wished  to  throw  her  cloak  around  her, 
and  accompany  her  father  and  Henri  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  ;  but  the  storm  raged  with  a  fury  which 
would  have  rendered  it  highly  imprudent  and 
dangerous  for  a  young  female,  tenderly  nur¬ 
tured,  to  expose  herself  to  the  cold  wind  and 
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heavy  rains.  She  accordingly  consented  to 
await  their  return  ;  and  toward  the  coast  did 
the  old  man  and  his  young  companion  pro¬ 
ceed. 

As  they  drew  near  the  sand  hills  which 
bound  in  that  part  the  mighty  bed,  wherein 
the  ocean,  lately  so  calm,  was  now  raging,  the 
sounds  of  many  voices  fell  upon  their  ears — 
men  calling  out  and  giving  orders,  women 
screaming,  and  sailors  vociferating  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope  in  their  own  peculiar 
technical  phraseology.  Then  the  flapping  of 
sails  and  the  rattling  of  cordage  was  heard  ; 
and  when  Father  Michel  and  Henri  reached  the 
shore,  they  found,  as  they  had  anticipated, 
that  a  ship  had  run  aground,  and  that  all 
human  efibrts  were  being  made  to  save  the 
crew.  But  *  how  powerfully  excited  were 
Pierre's  feelings,  how  great  his  admiration,  and 
how  dread  his  alarm, — when  he  was  told,  in 
answer  to  a  few  hurried  inquiries,  that  three  or 
four  gallant  young  men  had  put  oflf  in  a  small 
boat  to  carry  a  rope  to  the  ship,  and  that  his 
own  son  was  of  the  party.  Indeed,  it  was  in 
compliance  with  Albert’s  representations,  and 
in  his  own  boat,  that  this  daring  achievement 
was  attempted. 

“  Oh  I  why  was  I  not  here  in  time  to  join 
him?”  ejaculated  Henri  Alvimar,  who  enter¬ 
tained  a  strong  friendship  for  the  brother  of 
his  beautiful  Pauline. 

“  No !”  cried  Father  Michel  impressively  ; 
“  it  would  be  too  severe  a  blow,  were  those 
dreadful  waves  to  engulf  all  our  hopes  at  the 
same  instant  1” 

Pierre  scarcely  knew  what  he  said  ;  but 
Henri  immediately  fancied  that  an  allusion  to 
his  attachment  for  Pauline  was  implied — 
although  that  attachment  had  not  as  yet  been 
formally  revealed ; — and,  feeling  grateful  for 
the  sort  of  acquiescence  iu  his  suit  thus  con¬ 
veyed,  he  pressed  the  old  man’s  hand  warmly. 

At  that  moment  a  shout  of  welcome  arose 
from  the  crowds  that  stood  along  the  shore, 
and,  that  multitude  suddeuly  giving  way, 
Albert  hastened  forward  bearing  a  female  form 
in  his  arms.  His  father  was  instantly  by  his 
side. 

“  Father,”  said  Albert  in  a  hurried  tone,  “an 
elderly  gentleman — her  father,  perhaps — im¬ 
plored  me  to  save  this  poor  girl :  she  is  insensi¬ 
ble — she  has  fainted  ; — take  charge  of  her — 
convey  her  home — ^you  and  Henri  can  carry 
her  between  you — ^while  I  return  and  superin¬ 
tend  the  measures  necessary  to  save  the  crew 
of  yonder  vessel.” 

With  these  words  he  yielded  his  burden  to 
those  whom  he  addressed,  and  hurried  back 
again  to  the  strand. 

No  longer  consulting  those  selfish  fears  for 
his  child  which  had  led  him  to  the  coast, 
Pierre  immediately  returned  home  with  Henri, 
bearing  between  them  the  lifeless  form  of  the 
young  female  whom  Albert  had  brought  from 
the  distressed  vessel  in  his  boat  On  their 
arrival  at  the  cottage,  the  stranger  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  care  of  Pauline,  who  placed  her 
in  bed,  and  administered  the  proper  restora¬ 
tives  to  cali  her  back  to  life.  In  a  short  time 
the  young  lady — for  such  she  evidently  was — 
opened  her  eyes  tmd  gazed  in  astonishment 
around  her.  A  few  words  made  her  compre¬ 
hend  her  safety  ;  and  she  then  inquired,  in  a 


hurried  and  anxious  tone,  after  her  father. 
Pauline  was  about  to  reply  in  the  words  of 
promise  and  hope,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
an  elderly  gentleman  rushed  in,  exclaiming, 
“  My  child  1  Josephine — my  dearest  child  1” 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  aflecting  details 
of  this  meeting  after  the  dread  perils  which 
they  had  just  escaped :  but,  after  observing 
that  through  the  gallantry  of  Albert  Michel 
and  his  comrades  in  the  dangerous  enterprise, 
the  whole  of  the  vessel’s  crew  was  saved,  we 
shall  proceed  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
those  few  facts  concerning  the  two  strangers, 
which  they  themselves  communicated  to  the 
inmates  of  the  cottage. 

It  appeared  that  the  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Tascher,  and  his  daughter — a  beautiful 
girl  of  only  thirteen  years  of  age — ^had  sailed 
from  Martinique,  a  French  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  some  weeks  previously,  and  that  stress 
of  weather  had  compelled  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  to  run  for  Liverpool.  There  she  was 
detained  for  repairs  ;  and  M.  Tascher,  with  bis 
daughter,  being  anxious  to  proceed  to  France 
as  quickly  as  possible,  hastened  to  Dover, 
where  they  embarked  on  board  the  hoy  bound 
for  Calais.  The  storm  overtook  the  vessel  at  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Calais :  the 
captain  endeavored  to  run  for  the  harbor,  but, 
overshooting  the  mark,  got  aground  on  the 
sands  to  the  north  of  the  pier.  Albert,  who 
had  landed  from  his  own  excursion  before  the 
storm  commenced,  had  observed  the  distress  of 
the  vessel  in  the  distance,  and  remained  on 
shore  to  watch  its  maneuvers.  He  stayed  until 
its  dangerous  predicament  aroused  his  energies 
to  action  ;  and  through  the  instrumentality  of 
himself  and  a  few  other  young  men  whom  he 
persuaded  to  embark  with  him  in  his  frail  boat, 
the  whole  crew  was  saved. 

M.  Tascher,  his  daughter,  and  servants, 
remained  that  night  at  the  cottage :  but  in 
order  to  allow  the  young  lady  as  much  time  to 
repose  as  possible,  after  the  alarms  and  fatigues 
she  had  experienced,  he  determined  not  to 
commence  his  journey  to  Paris  until  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  ensuing  day.  While  he  proceeded 
into  the  town  of  Calais  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  vehicle  and  horses  to  be 
ready  at  the  time  proposed,  Pauline  passed  a 
few  agreeable  hours  with  her  new  friend. 

The  young  lady  possessed  a  most  beautiful 
person,  and  an  amiable  disposition.  She  played 
on  the  harp,  and  sang  with  exquisite  taste  and 
feeling ; — as  she  walked,  her  light  form,  mod¬ 
eled  with  the  most  exquisite  symmetry,  was  the 
very  personation  of  grace ; — and  the  tones  of 
her  voice  were  the  most  melodious  ever  heard. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and 
gladly  assented  to  a  proposal  made  by  Pauline 
to  visit  the  little  garden  adjoining  the  cottage. 
After  having  examined,  with  true  botanic  taste, 
the  various  products  of  the  little  enclosure, 
Mademoiselle  Tascher  was  about  to  enter  the 
house  once  more,  when  a  gipsy  woman  ap¬ 
proached  the  railings  to  demand  charity. 

“  I  will  have  my  fortune  told  I”  ejaculated 
the  sprightly  girl;  and  before  Pauline  could 
utter  a  word  by  way  of  remonstrance,  she  had 
already  yielded  her  band  to  the  old  sybil  over 
the  railings,  sayiqg  at  the  same  time,  “  Do  you 
discover  anything  extraordinary  in  my  des¬ 
tiny  ?  ” 


“  Yes,  much  of  happiness,  and  some  misery,” 
was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  shake 
of  the  head. 

“  You  take  care  not  to  commit  yourself,  my 
good  woman,”  said  the  young  lady.  “  I  could 
utter  the  same  prediction  relative  to  any  one, 
without  much  dread  of  its  being  folsifled  by  the 
issue  of  events.” 

“  You  will  pass  through  much  misery,  and 
will  then  be  happy  for  a  period,”  continued 
the  gipsy,  not  heeding  these  remarks ;  “  your 
life  will  then  once  more  verge  into  gloom  and 
melancholy.” 

“Again  I  cannot  say  that  your  prophecies 
are  very  sapient,”  observed  Josephine. 

“  Stay,  then — upon  your  own  head  bo  it  1  ” 
said  the  sybil  solemnly.  “  You  will  be  married 
soon — that  union  will  not  be  happy — you  will 
become  a  widow — you  will  marry  again — and 
— and ” 

“  And  what  T  ”  demanded  the  young  lady. 

“  And  you  will  become  Queen  of  France !” 
added  the  old  woman. 

The  young  lady  withdrew  her  hand  hastily 
from  the  gipsy’s  grasp,  and,  uttering  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  mingled  joy,  alarm,  and  surprise, 
turned  toward  Pauline  to  ascertain  what  impres¬ 
sion  this  declaration  had  made  upon  her.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Michel  smiled  faintly — for  she  did  not 
altogether  approve  of  the  freak ;  and  her  young 
companion,  having  presented  a  silver  coin  to 
the  old  prophetess,  retired  with  her  kind  host¬ 
ess,  into  the  cottage. 

At  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  M.  Tascher 
and  his  daughter  took  leave  of  the  family  of 
Pierre  Michel.  But  before  they  departed  they 
manifested  their  gratitude  toward  the  inmates 
of  the  cottage  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

“  To  you,  gallant  youth,”  said  M.  Tascher, 
addressing  himself  to  Albert,  “  are  my  daugh¬ 
ter  and  myself  indebted  for  our  lives.  Accept 
this  ring  as  a  token  of  my  esteem — my  friend¬ 
ship — my  gratitude.  Nay — reject  not  my  offer : 
it  is  not  intended  os  a  reward — for  nothing 
could  adequately  remunerate  valor  like 
yours:  it  is  only  a  pledge  of  permanent  re¬ 
gard.” 

“  On  those  conditions  I  accept  the  gift,”  said 
Albert ;  and  he  pressed  with  warmth  the  hand 
that  placed  a  ring  of  immense  value  upon  his 
finger. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  M.  Tascher’s  daughter 
to  Pauline,  on  her  side,  “  allow  me  to  leave 
some  token  of  my  gratitude  and  esteem  with 
you  also.  You  know,”  she  added,  laughing, 
and  in  a  whisper,  “  that  I  am  to  be  Queen  of 
France  ;  and  then  you  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
In  the  meantime  this  chain  ” — and  she  loosened 
one  from  her  neck  as  she  spoke — “  must  express 
my  attachment  toward  yon,  and  link  our  hearts 
forever  in  the  bonds  of  friendship.” 

“You  also,  then,  must  keep  a  token  to 
remind  you  of  me,”  said  Pauline ;  and  having 
left  the  room  for  a  few  moments,  she  returned 
with  a  bracelet,  which  she  clasped  upon  her 
new  friend’s  wrist,  receiving  the  chain  around 
her  own  neck  at  the  same  time, 

The  word  “farewell”  was  then  uttered  on 
both  sides ;  and  M.  Tascher  departed  with  his 
daughter,  leaving  behind  them  at  the  humble 
cottage  the  most  favorable  impression  upon  all 
its  inmates. 

But  these  impressions  varied  considerably  In 
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their  nature.  Pierre  Michel  was  pleased  with 
the  open-hearted  disposition  and  honest  frank¬ 
ness  of  M.  Tascher  ;  while  Pauline  felt  herself 
deeply  interested  in  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
that  gentleman.  But  on  his  part,  Albert  expe¬ 
rienced  an  undefinable  admiration  of  the  young 
lady  who  had  just  taken  her  departure,  which 
appeared  to  grow  the  more  impassioned  as  he 
pondered  upon  her  attractions.  Every  word 
she  had  uttered  in  his  hearing  during  her  short 
stay  at  the  cottage — the  softness  of  her  hazel 
eye — the  luxuriance  of  her  dark  brown  hair — 
her  sweet  smile — and  the  graces  of  her  sylph¬ 
like  form,  were  all  treasured  in  his  memory. 
In  a  word,  he  was  deeply  enamored  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Tascher :  it  was  a  love  assuredly 
formed  at  first  sight — but  not  the  less  sincere 
nor  the  less  profound  on  that  account ;  and 
from  the  moment  she  quitted  the  humble  cot¬ 
tage  with  her  father,  to  enter  the  vehicle  that 
was  to  convey  her  to  Paris,  Albert  grew  daily 
more  and  more  melancholy. 

And  what  was  M.  Tascher?  This  question 
frequently  intruded  itself  upon  Albert’s  mind — 
for  he  often  reflected,  in  his  visionary  musings, 
upon  the  claims  which  he  might  assert  in  aspir¬ 
ing  to  the  hand  of  her  whom  he  loved,  at  some 
future  period.  M.  Tascher  had  been  but  little 
communicative  relative  to  himself  or  his  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  few  partieulars  before  re¬ 
corded,  and  a  word  which  had  dropped  from 
his  lips,  intimating  that  he  was  a  widower, 
were  all  that  Albert  knew  concerning  his 
history. 

“  Still,”  thought  the  young  man,  “  he  is  a 
gentleman — his  manners  and  demeanor  prove 
that :  he  is  well  educated — a  fact  evidenced  by 
his  conversation ;  and  he  is  wealthy — for  he 
travels  with  the  circumstance  and  appendages, 
and  in  the  style  of  a  man  of  property.  No — I 
may  never  hope  for  an  alliance  with  his  family 
— ’twere  presumption  to  indulge  longer  in  the 
chimera !” 

But  the  unhappy  youth  did  indulge  in  the 
chimera,  and  pursued  it,  and  cherished  it,  and 
nursed  it,  and  allowed  his  imagination  to  feed 
upon  it,  until  there  were  moments  when  the 
bright  vision  seemed  to  be  realized — when  the 
object  of  his  affection,  grown  to  womanhood, 
accompanied  him  with  smiles  to  the  altar — and 
when  all  the  fond  aspirations  of  his  youth  were 
crowded  with  felicity  and  success.  Alas!  it 
was  indeed  but  a  vision  :  weeks  and  months — 
and  even  years  rolled  by — and  no  tidings  were 
heard  of  M.  Tascher  or  his  daughter.  Al¬ 
bert’s  cheek  grew  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes 
unnaturally  bright ;  but,  although  frequent  and 
urgent  were  the  tender  inquiries  made  by  his 
father  and  sister  relative  to  the  cause  of  his 
altered  appearauce,  he  retained  the  secret  in 
his  own  bosom. 

Three  years  passed  away,  and  Albert  was 
now  twenty-two.  It  was  at  this  period  that  M. 
Alvimar,  the  old  notary,  died,  leaving  behind 
him  considerable  property,  to  which  Henri,  who 
was  formally  engaged  to  be  married  to  Pau¬ 
line,  was  the  sole  heir.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  funeral  obsequies  were  performed,  Henri 
was  compelled  to  visit  Paris,  to  receive  certain 
suihs  of  money  which  were  due  to  him  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  late  father’s  will.  Pierre  Michel, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  observed  with  pain 
and  grief  the  deep  melancholy  which  had  taken 


possession  of  his  son,  and  who  vainly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  ascertain  the  cause,  imagined  that 
change  of  scene  might  produce  some  beneficial 
effect ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  that  the 
two  young  men  should  proceed  to  Paris  in  each 
other’s  society.  Henri  gladly  accepted  his 
young  friend  os  a  companion ;  and  in  the 
month  of  June,  1779,  Albert  Michel  and  Henri 
Alvimar  set  foot  in  Paris  for  the  first  time. 

France  at  that  time  was  a  volcano,  prepared 
to  burst  forth,  and  startle  the  world  with  its 
convulsion.  The  extravagance,  the  dissipation, 
and  the  luxury  of  the  French  court  were  at  its 
height  There — amid  the  crowds  of  gallantry 
and  beauty  that  thronged  the  gilded  saloons  of 
the  Petit  Trianon  or  Versailles,  moved  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  most  charming  and  profligate 
Queen  in  the  world ;  there  were  the  voluptuary 
Maurepas,  the  profound  and  philosophic  Tur¬ 
got,  the  subtle  Malesherbes,  and  the  elegant  De 
Vergennes.  There  also  was  the  Duchess  of 
Bourbon  Penthievre,  better  known  as  the  Prin¬ 
cess  de  Lamballe,  who  was  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  the  outraged  populace  in  that  Revo¬ 
lution  on  the  brink  of  which  the  splendid 
court  was  hovering.  All  that  was  most  refined 
of  the  chivalry,  the  talent,  and  the  beauty  of 
France,  was  concentrated  around  the  throne 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  beauteous  wife.  It 
was  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  reign 
of  the  old  regime;  and  probably  pleasure  was 
more  sought  after,  and  high  birth  and  elegance 
of  manners  the  more  valued,  because  were 
already  heard  the  distant  murmurs  of  that 
dread  explosiou  of  popular  fury  which  was  so 
righteously  and  so  gloriously  to  sweep  away 
throne  and  altar — rank  and  riches? 

Albert  had  undertaken  the  journey  to  Paris 
under  the  impression,  and  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  he  should  encounter  Mademoiselle 
Tascher.  Thus,  wherever  he  went — whatever 
public  sights  or  exhibitions  he  visited,  his  mind 
constantly  dwelt  upon  the  one  nnforgotten 
idea — that  of  again  beholding  her  whose  image 
dwelt  in  his  bosom.  Henri  Alvimar  had  par¬ 
ticular  business  to  attend  to,  and  was  usually 
occupied  throughout  the  day  with  the  matters 
which  had  called  him  to  Paris ;  and  thus 
Albert  was  left  to  wander  about  by  himself, 
examining  the  countenance  of  every  well- 
dressed  female  he  saw  either  on  foot  or  in  her 
carriage,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  one  that 
he  most  wished  to  see. 

One  afternoon  Albert  was  sauntering  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Palais  Royal,  when  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  aroused  from  a  deep  reverie  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  by  the  rapid  tramp  of  cavalry, 
and  in  another  moment  a  detachment  of  the 
royal  guards  passed  by.  In  the  midst  was  the 
Queen’s  carriage,  and  her  majesty  waved  her 
handkerchief  from  the  window  to  the  few 
worthless  sycophants  who  welcomed  her  with 
their  acclamations.  The  gorgeous  vehicle 
passed  on ;  and  three  or  four  others  containing 
the  nobles  and  ladies  of  her  majesty’s  suite  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  behind.  Albert  watched 
the  glittering  cavalcade  with  mournful  plea¬ 
sure  ;  for  the  charms  of  the  young  Queen 
excited  the  generous  compassion  of  his 
chivalrous  soul,  although  his  heart  had  been 
bestowed  upon  another.  Just  as  the  last 
carriage  in  the  royal  train  whirled  post 
I  him,  one  of  its  occupants — a  lady  elegantly 


attired — leant  forward  for  a  moment;  and 
Albert  instantly  recognized  that  countenance 
which  was  ever  present  in  his  memory. 

He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
joy ;  and,  without  reflecting  for  a  moment 
upon  the  indiscretion  of  which  he  was  guilty, 
darted  through  the  crowd  after  the  carriage 
with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  deer.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments — such  was  the  haste  with  which  he 
rushed  onward — he  was  alongside  the  vehicle ; 
when  a  gentleman  in  a  brilliant  military  uni¬ 
form,  and  with  a  star  upon  his  breast,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  the  idol  of  Albert’s  heart,  sud¬ 
denly  thrust  his  head  from  the  window,  and 
exclaimed  in  an  abrupt  manner,  “  Move  off, 
fellow  I  ” 

Albert  stood  paralyzed  in  the  midst  of  the 
street ;  the  cavalcade  whirled  out  of  sight,  and 
he  was  exposed  to  the  rude  jesting  of  the  crowd 
that  had  witnessed  his  singular  behavior.  But 
the,  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  whose  countenance 
he  had  thus  exposed  himself  to  insult,  had  not 
seen  him.  He  returned  more  melancholy  than 
ever  to  the  hotel  where  he  and  Henri  were 
staying. 

He  felt  convinced  that  it  was  not  M.  Tascher 
who  had  spoken  to  him  so  abruptly  from  the 
window  of  the  carriage.  Could  Mademoiselle 
Tascher  have  married?  and  was  he  her  husband 
who  had  ordered  him  to  move  off,  and  called 
him  feUow  f  At  all  events  she  was  in  the  royal 
train,  and,  even  if  still  unwedded,  was  far 
above  the  reach  of  his  presumptuous  hopes. 

Urged  by  that  infatuation  which  invariably 
prompts  the  lover  to  seek  to  throw  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  object  of  his  affectimi,  even  when  an 
impassable  gulf  appears  to  exist  between  him 
and  the  chance  of  happiness,  Albert  wandered 
all  day,  and  throughout  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  night,  about  the  precincts  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  at  which  place  the  Royal  Family  was 
then  staying.  Again  he  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
the  loved  one — just  as,  lounging  back  in  an 
open  barouche,  she  was  whirled  beneath  the 
archways  leading  into  the  Place  de  Carousal, 
on  her  way  to  the  royal  presence.  There  was 
a  gentleman  by  her  side — the  same  who  had 
called  him  fellow;  and  this  gentleman  again 
beheld  Albert  gazing  earnestly  upon  the  lady 
seated  by  his  side ;  but  the  lady  saw  not  her 
admirer.  The  gentleman  fixed  a  scowling 
glance  upon  the  young  man,  from  whose  view 
the  coach  almost  immediately  afterward  dis- 
peared. 

“  This  is  a  visit  of  ceremony,  and  will  be 
brief,”  thought  Albert ;  “I  will  wait  here  until 
they  leave  the  palace.” 

An  hour  and  a  half  passed  away,  and  Albert 
remained  at  his  poet.  Presently  the  well-known 
barouche  made  its  appearance ;  and  this  time 
its  female  occupant  cast  her  eyes  by  accident  on 
our  young  hero.  He  instantly  raised  his  hat ;  she 
recognized  him,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  while 
her  cheeks  were  suddenly  flushed  with  the  glow 
of  pleasure.  Albert  was  about  to  advance 
nearer,  when  her  companion — the  cross  gentle¬ 
man  before  noticed — ejaculated,  in  a  voice  ren¬ 
dered  tremulous  with  rage,  “  Back — back — fel¬ 
low  !  We  do  not  know  you — back !” 

The  lady  cast  a  glance  of  mingled  surprise 
and  indignation  at  her  companion,  while 
Albert,  embarrassed  and  discomfited,  knew  not 
in  which  way  to  take  this  strange  conduct. 
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But  ere  he  had  half  made  up  his  mind  how  to  trace  of  him  or  his  fate,  had  been  left  unessayed,  til  I  seek  my  lost  Albert  Do  not  attempt  to 
act,  the  barouche  drove  rapidly  away  ;  and  the  Conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  that  strange  dis-  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose — I  am  resolved.” 
guard  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  who  had  wit-  appearance  was  vain  :  never  was  mystery  more  Neither  Pauline  nor  Henri  attempted  to  rea- 
nessed  the  whole  proceeding,  commanded  the  unfathomable.  The  grief  of  the  bereaved  ones  son  with  the  old  man  ;  and  on  the  following 
young  lover  to  retire.  Abashed  and  confused,  was  therefore  the  more  acute  ;  for  they  morning  he  took  his  departure  for  the  capital 
Albert  did  not  even  think  of  inquiring  of  the  declared  “  that  they  could  bear  their  loss  with  of  France.  On  his  arrival  there,  his  first  care 
bystanders  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  fortitude  and  resignation  were  they  acquainted  was  to  institute  all  the  inquiries  which  prudence 
accompanied  the  lady  in  the  elegant  barouche ;  with  the  details ;  but  that  the  horrible  uncer-  could  suggest :  but  the  result  was  completely 
but  he  returned  to  his  hotel  more  wretched  tainty  which  surrounded  the  circumstance  only  unsatisfactory.  From  the  moment  Albert  had 
than  before.  increased  the  sorrow  it  occasioned,  by  allowing  left  his  hotel,  as  before  related,  a  few  minutes 

On  three  or  four  diflerent  occasions,  subse-  free  scope  for  the  most  dismal  apprehensions.”  previous  to  his  contemplated  departure  with 
quent  to  the  last-mentioned  one,  did  Albert  Sometimes  imagination  would  picture  to  itself  Henri,  no  trace  of  him  remained.  The  old 
encounter  her  whom  he  had  known  as  Made-  that  the  lost  one  had  been  foully  murdered  ;  man,  though  weighed  down  by  grief,  still  felt 
moiselle  Tascher.  Each  time  was  she  accom-  at  another  time,  the  idea  would  occur  that  he  that  he  had  performed  hie  duty — that  he  had 
panied  by  her  rude  male  companion  ;  and  each  had  committed  suicide,  either  in  a  moment  of  done  all  that  human  nature,  in  such  circum- 
time  was  he  unable  to  obtain  one  moment’s  mental  aberration,  or  through  the  same  cause  stances,  could  devise  or  accomplish.  Thus, 
conversation  with  her.  She  always  bowed  to  which  produced  the  melancholy  that  was  unac-  afterafortmght’s8earch,he  was  almost  inclined 
him  with  a  kindness — it  might  almost  be  said  counted  for  to  a  fond  father,  an  adoring  sister,  to  renounce  his  fruitless  errand,  when  a  cir- 
with  a  sisterly  warmth  of  manner ;  and  her  and  a  faithful  friend.  cumstance  occurred  to  prevent  his  meditated 

companion  as  invariably  appeared  to  be  as  But  all  conjecture  was  vain:  two  years  return  to  his  peacefiil  abode  in  the  vicinity  of 

indignant  with  her  for  bestowing  that  courtesy,  passed  away,  and  no  tidings  were  received  of  Calais. 

as  with  Albert  for  receiving  it.  Neither  on  any  the  lost  youth.  Pauline  then  allowed  herself  The  evening  before  his  intended  departure, 

of  those  occasions  did  Albert  think  of  making  to  be  persuaded  to  reward  Henri  for  his  con-  he  endeavored  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  con- 
such  inquiries  of  the  bystanders  as  should  stancy  and  long  tried  affection,  by  bestow-  templation  of  the  dreadful  bereavement  he  had 
relieve  him  from  his  suspense  relative  to  the  ing  her  hand  upon  him:  but  the  bridal  sustained,  by  a  walk  in  the  delightful  gardens  of 
condition  of  her  whom  he  loved,  and  the  nature  was  darkened  by  the  thought  that  he  who  Tuileries.  Fatigued  at  length  wdth  his 

of  her  connection  with  the  rude  gentleman  by  hould  have  also  been  there,  and  whose  pre-  raniWe*  he  threw  himself  upon  a  seat  shaded  by 

whom  he  was  invariably  insnlted.  sence  would  have  completed  the  felicity  of  grateful  foliage  of  the  trees  which  oversha- 

Six  weeks  had  thus  passed  away  since  the  the  day,  was  not  in  his  place  by  his  sis-  dowed  it,  and  sank  into  a  deep  reverie.  Snd- 
arrival  of  Henri  Alvimar  and  Albert  Michel  in  ter’s  side ;  and  the  old  man  wept,  and  Pan-  denly  a  voice  fell  upon  his  ears — a  voice  so 
Paris ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  line’s  tears  fell  freely,  and  Henri’s  countenance  sweet  and  melodious,  that  he  could  not  mistake 
former  had  terminated  the  business  which  led  was  also  moistened  with  the  crystal  drops  of  knew  it  to  be  that  of  the  young 

him  thither.  A  day  was  accordingly  fixed  sorrow,  as  the  priest  pronounced  that  blessing  ludy  whom,  with  her  father,  his  lost  son  Albert 
upon  for  their  return — in  spite  of  Albert’s  anx-  which  gave  Pauline  a  fond  husband,  and  Henri  had  rescued  from  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
iety  to  procrastinate  the  moment  when  he  must  a  loving  and  tender  wife.  Calais. 

quit  Paris— perhaps  forever :  for  Henri  on  his  ^nd  what  a  valuable  helpmate  was  Pauline !  started  up  and  beheld  a  lady  and  gentle- 

part  was  anxious  to  seek  once  more  the  spot  Untutored  in  the  various  arts  of  polished  life  walking  past  the  place  where  he  had  been 

inhabited  by  his  much  beloved  Pauline.  The  that  so  often  disguise  the  true  aspect  of  the  beautiful— and  he 

day  of  departure  dawned,  and  the  hour  arrived  heart,  she  cultivated  a  thousand  of  those  name-  military  air  and 

—but  Albert  was  not  true  to  his  appointment  iggg  domestic  graces  which  throw  a  halo  of  co“™»“ding  demeanor.  At  that  moment  the 
Henri  proceeded  to  his  friend’s  chamber,  light  and  love  wherever  they  are  seen.  Neat,  expiring  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  upon  their 
where  he  found  that  Albert’s  clothes  were  duly  simple,  and  beautiful  was  her  ordinary  attire  ;  co®“tenances  ;  and  Father  Pierre  immediately 
packed  up,  ready  for  the  journey.  An  inquiry  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  she  was  decorated  recognized  the  features  of  her  who  was  indebted 
of  the  porter  at  the  entrance  of  the  hotel  made  with  a  simple  ornament  of  jet  and  gold— a  to  his  eon  for  her  life.  But  the  gentleman  with 
him  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Albert  had  mimic  dove,  suspended  from  her  neck,  and  dal-  walking  was  not  her  father; 

sauntered  out  only  half-an-hour  previously,  but  lying  with  every  throb  of  her  heart— a  fit  em- 

not  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  was  bent  upon  blem  of  the  purity  and  innocence  that  reigned  familiar  reliance— if  we  may  use  such  a 
any  particular  bnsiness.  Henri  waited,  and  within.  The  present  given  to  her  by  her  friend  phrase— of  at  least  a  near  and  dear  relative, 
waited— and  his  friend  did  not  return.  The  of  the  moment.  Mademoiselle  Tascher,  was  Perhaps  he  was  her  husband?  thought  Far 
entire  day  passed- the  morrow  dawned,  but  kept  in  her  little  work-box,  and  regarded  only  Pierre  ;  at  all  even^  she  would,  doubt- 
with  it  came  not  young  Michel.  Henri  now  as  a  memento  of  promised  and  unrealized  fel-  pleased  to  mwt  with  him  who  had  ac- 

grew  alarmed,  and  feared  that  some  accident  lowship.  corded  her  and  her  sire  the  rites  of  hospital- 

might  have  overtaken  the  absent  one.  He  Months  again  passed  away  after  the  union  of  memorable  night  of  storm  and  ship- 

visited  the  Morgue,  or  receptacle  for  dead  Henri  and  Pauline  ;  and  still  there  were  no  news  He  accosted  her,  made  a  low  bow,  and 

bodies  found  in  the  river  or  elsewhere :  he  pro-  of  Albert.  One  evening  Father  Pierre  was  seat-  was  about  to  address  her,  when  she  instantly 
ceeded  to  the  various  hospitals;  he  called  ed  at  his  cottage  door  thinking  of  his  lost  son,  recognized  him,  gras;^  his  hand  with  warmth, 
upon  the  magistrates;  he  made  inquiries  of  and  looking  listlessly  upward  to  the  beautiful  and  saluted  hm  by  his  n^e.  She  then  made 
the  police — but  nowhere  could  he  obtain  the  serene  sky.  But  the  mind  of  the  old  man  was  ^  anxious  inquiries  after  his  family- 
slightest  trace,  nor  hear  the  most  remote  not  tranquil,  nor  at  peace.  Something  within  adding,  “  I  am  sadly  to  blame,  M.  Michel,  for 
tidings  of  him  whom  he  sought  He  passed  a  told  him  that  his  son  still  lived,  and  urged  him  neglect--my  unpardonable  ingratitude  in 
week  in  these  fhiitless  researches;  and  then  to  seek  after  the  lost  bnt  still  dearly  beloved  not  writing,  if  it  were  only  one  word,  to  my 
with  a  heavy  heart  he  took  his  departure  fVom  youth.  He  then  suddenly— and  for  the  first  ^e"  friend,  Pauline  ;  bnt,  since  my  amval  in 
Paris.  time-blamed  himself  for  his  apathy  in  not  ^ 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  grief  seeking  him  whose  strange  disappearance  he 

of  Pierre  Michel,  or  the  anguish  of  Pauline,  deplored.  He  was  still  at  Calais— and  his  son  She  sighed  as  she  uttered  these  words,  as  if 

when  Henri  arrived  at  the  cottage  in  the  Bass-  had  been  lost  in  Paris — a  distance  of  a  hundred  *^e  real  reason  of  her  silence  were  of  a  more 
Ville,  and  communicated  the  extraordinary  and  sixty  miles !  Was  it  right  that  he — the  g™ve  nature  than  the  apology  stated, 
disappearance  of  Albert.  For  some  time  the  father — should  linger  there  T  “  Madam,”  said  Father  Pierre,  “  I  thank  you 

old  man  was  determined  to  proceed  to  Paris,  Urged  by  these  reasonings  the  old  man  start-  for  your  kindness  and  condescension  ;  but  I 

and  make  personal  inquiries  after  his  dear  son :  ed  up,  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  his  son-in-  was  foolish  to  suppose  that  either  myself  or 
but  Henri  overruled  this  desire,  assuring  him  law  and  daughter,  and  said,  “  My  children,  family  could  dwell  in  your  memory  or  that  of 
that  no  means  which  prudence  or  ingenuity  to-morrow  morning  I  depart  for  Paris.  I  shall  your  father.  I  have  seen  enough  of  your  gay 
could  suggest,  with  a  view  to  discover  some  not  know  peace — nor  tranquility — nor  rest,  un-  city  of  Paris  to  be  fully  aware  that  its  pleasures 
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and  e^joymentfl  are  of  no  common  order,  and 
that  the  fashionable  world  is  not  the  sphere  in 
which  sweet  sympathies  can  be  supposed  to 
dwell  for  any  length  of  time.  Relative  to  my 
family,  madam,  my  answers  are  soon  given. 
My  daughter  is  married  to  the  young  man 
whom  you  saw  at  our  humble  abode,  and  is 
happy  in  that  union.  My  son - ” 

He  stopped  short,  and  the  tears  poured  in  a 
torrent  from  his  eyes. 

“  Your  son  1”  echoed  the  lady ;  “can  any  evil 
have  happened  to  your  son  T” 

“  He  has  disappeared,  madam — most  myste¬ 
riously  disappeared,”  answered  the  father,  sob¬ 
bing  as  he  spoke. 

“Disappeared — impossible!”  cried  his  fair 
querist. 

“He  visited  Paris,  madam,”  continued  the  old 
man,  “  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  he  never 
returned  home.  It  is  to  seek  him  that  I  am 
now  in  this  city,  from  which  I  intend  to  depart 
to-morrow  morning,  my  researches  having  all 
proved  unavailing.” 

“Disappeared!”  again  ejaculated  the  lady, 
who  had  received  this  announcement  with  the 
most  unfeigned  surprise :  “  disappeared,  do  you 
say  T  and  about  that  time — about  two  years  | 
and  a  half  ago  T  Speak — M.  Michel — speak !” 

“  It  is  as  you  say,  madam,”  returned  the  old 
man. 

“Ah !  now  I  comprehend  it  all !  ”  cried  the 
lady,  a  flush  of  crimson  suddenly  overspread¬ 
ing  her  countenance :  then,  turning  toward  her 
companion,  she  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony, 
but  still  of  deep  emotion,  “  Viscount,  yon  can 
probably  acquaint  this  old  man — this  unhappy 
father — with  the  place  in  which  he  may  And  his  j 
son!  ” 

She  disengaged  her  arm  from  that  of  her 
companion  as  she  spoke,  and  cast  upon  him  a 


glance  which  seemed  to  penetrate  his  soul — for 
he  quailed  beneath  it 

“  My  son — my  son !”  cried  the  old  man,  join¬ 
ing  his  hands  together  in  an  appealing  manner : 
“what  know  you,  sir,  of  my  son!  Oh!  tell 
me — keep  me  not  in  suspense — ^what  know  you 
of  my  son  ?” 

“  Youi^  son — your  son - ”  stammered  the 

Viscount :  for  of  this  rank  the  individual  really 
was. 

“My  son — my  dear,  my  only  son,  Albert 
Michel !”  added  the  old  man,  wild  with  mingled 
grief,  suspense,  and  hope. 

“  Albert  Michel  1”  muttered  the  Viscount 
between  his  teeth,  while  he  compressed  his  lips 
together  with  rage :  “  do  you  ask  me  about 
Albert  Michel  ?” — then,  after  a  moment’s  pause, 
he  added,  “  Old  man,  where  do  you  reside  t” 

Father  Michel  named  the  inn  at  which  he 
was  staying. 

“  To-morrow,  by  mid-day,  you  shall  hear 
from  me!”  said  the  Viscount  in  a  low  but 
decided  tone  ;  and  taking  the  lady’s  hand,  he 
led  her  hastily  away  from  the  spot  where  this 
conversation  had  taken  place. 

Father  Michel  fell  upon  the  seat,  exclaiming, 
“  Thank  God !  I  shall  again  behold  my  son ! 
He  is  not  dead — he  will  be  restored  to  me  ?” 

He  sank  into  a  reverie  as  delicious  as  that 
from  which  he  had  originally  been  awakened 
was  painful ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  sentinel 
warned  him  that  the  gardens  were  about  to 
close,  that  he  recollected  where  he  was,  or 
thought  of  the  necessity  of  retiring. 

That  night  he  scarcely  slept  a  wink ;  and  on 
the  following  morning  he  was  up  at  an  early 
hour.  How  heavily  hung  the  time  upon  his 
hands  until  the  clock  struck  twelve :  he  thought 
the  sun  would  never  gain  its  meridian  point. 
At  length  the  wished-for  moment  came ;  and 


now  his  heart  beat  with  all  the  varied  emotions 
produced  by  hope  and  suspense.  Five  minutes 
elapsed — and  a  footstep  ascended  the  stairs 
leading  toward  his  room.  Father  Pierre  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  door ;  and  an  elderly  man,  dressed 
in  deep  black,  entered  the  apartment. 

“  Your  name  is - ”  began  the  stranger  in 

a  mild  and  pleasing  tone. 

“  Pierre  Michel,”  immediately  answered  the 
anxious  father. 

“  I  thought  I  was  not  mistaken,”  said  the 
other.  “I  presume  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  object  of  my  visit?” 

“  To  lead  me  to  my  son — to  tell  me  news  of 
him  whom  I  have  sought  with  so  much  perse¬ 
verance  !”  exclaimed  Michel. 

“  Then  follow  me,”  said  the  stranger  ;  and 
he  led  the  way  into  the  street,  where  a  chaise 
was  waiting. 

Pierre  Michel  and  his  guide  entered  the  vehi¬ 
cle,  which  immediately  drove  away  at  a  rapid 
rate  through  the  streets  leading  toward  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Paris. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  thread  of  this  narra¬ 
tive  properly,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to 
return  to  Henri  Alvimar  and  his  beautiful  wife 
Pauline.  During  the  absence  of  the  old  man 
in  Paris,  they  looked  anxiously  each  day  for 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  with  the  letters  from 
Paris;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  their 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  receipt  of  news 
from  him  in  whose  safety  they  felt  so  deep  an 
interest  At  length,  all  tidings  ceased,  and  he 
returned  not  home.  Day  after  day  passed— 
weeks  flew  away — and  he  neither  came  nor 
wrote.  Henri  could  not  help  associating  the 
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mysterioas  disappearance  of  the  son  with  that 
of  the  father ;  and  he  resolved  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  penetrate  the  mystery  which,  by  snatch¬ 
ing  away  two  members  of  a  family,  had  left  the 
others  in  a  state  of  such  dreadful  suspense. 
Pauline,  whose  grief  knew  no  bonnds,  implored 
her  husband  to  allow  her  to  accompany  him  in 
the  meditated  search  after  those  whom  she  so 
tenderly  loved ;  and  this  desire  was  complied 
with.  They  repaired  to  Paris;  and,  having 
installed  themselves  in  a  comfortable,  but 
secluded  lodging,  entered  in  their  turn  upon 
those  inquiries  and  researches,  in  the  success  of 
which  they  seemed  to  have  embarked  all  their 
hopes  of  happiness  for  the  remainder  of  their 
years. 

Were  we  to  dwell  upon  the  numerous  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  by  Henri  Alvimar  to  obtain 
some  clue  to  the  brother  or  father  of  his  be¬ 
loved  wife,  we  should  far  exceed  our  limits  in 
this  episode.  We  must  therefore  sum  up  in 
one  word  the  result  of  several  years  of  unwea¬ 
ried  research  and  persevering  inquiry ;  we 
must  in  one  sentence  dispose  of  the  incidents 
of  a  considerable  section  of  human  life ;  and 
in  the  most  concise  manner  possible,  we  must 
record  the  simple  fact,  that  seven  years  passed 
away  since  the  moment  when  Henri  and  Pauline 
arrived  in  Paris,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of 
this  interval  they  appeared  to  be  no  nearer  to 
their  object  than  on  the  day  when  they  first  set 
foot  in  Paris  together. 

During  all  this  long  sojourn  in  the  metropolis 
of  France,  Pauline  had  led  a  most  retired  and 
secluded  life — seldom  quitting  her  own  domes¬ 
tic  hearth,  and  though  not  surrendering  herself 
up  to  a  wild  and  frantic  grief,  still  imbued  with 
a  profound  melancholy,  which  her  devoted  hus¬ 
band’s  tenderness  alone  softened  down,  and  at 
times  arrested.  Henri  had  at  first  been  much 
away  from  home,  prosecuting  his  inquiries  with 
a  perseverance  and  energy  which  deserved 
success;  but  he  gradually  relaxed  from  this 
ardent  application  to  the  one  grand  object : 
not  that  he  grew  cold  or  callous ;  but  because 
he  was  compelled  at  length  to  admit  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  his  means  to  penetrate  a  mys¬ 
tery  which  seemed  as  insurmountable  as  that 
of  futurity  itself.  He  also  saw  the  necessity 
of  devoting  more  of  his  time  to  Pauline ;  and 
thus  this  fond  couple  knew  no  wish  for  society, 
but  seemed  happiest  when  compelled  to  trust 
only  to  each  oUier  for  consolation  or  pastime. 
They  formed  no  acquaintances,  frequented  no 
places  of  amusement,  and  abstained  from  up- 
pearing  in  public  as  much  as  possible.  The 
mysterious  event,  into  the  secret  of  which  they 
could  not  penetrate,  had  imbued  their  minds 
with  a  certain  superstitious  dread  of  evil  when 
they  were  separated ;  and  this  sentiment  was 
also  a  bond  tending  to  link  them  almost  insep¬ 
arably  together. 

It  was  probably  this  species  of  superstitious 
feeling — a  sentiment  for  which  they  often 
blamed  themselves,  but  of  which  they  could 
not  divest  their  minds — that  induced  Henri  to 
propose  a  new  plan  for  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  which  enveloped  the  fates  of  Pierre 
and  Albert  Michel.  At  the  epoch  of  which  we 
are  now  writing — and  which,  the  reader  will 
remember,  was  that  when  Franco  stood  upon 
the  eve  of  her  first  revolution — the  name  of 
Mademoiselle  Lenormand  began  to  be  famous 


in  Paris.  This  remarkable  female — who  was 
at  that  period  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age — had  just  commenced  that  profession  of 
soothsaying,  which  she  since  prosecuted  with 
such  unrivalled  success.  During  her  youth, 
several  remarkable  prophecies  which  met  with 
an  exact  fulfilment,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Parisians  toward  her ;  and  the  moment  she 
publicly  announced  her  determination  to  devote 
to  the  general  benefit  a  gift  which  she  deemed 
to  have  been  conferred  upon  her  by  heaven, 
her  residence  was  crowded  with  the  fashion, 
the  nobility,  the  wealth,  and  the  learning  of 
Paris.  Implicit  faith  was  placed  in  her  predic¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  she  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
penetration,  she  was  often  enabled  to  dednee 
correct  opinions  from  the  combination  of  cei> 
tain  antecedent  circumstances.  Thus,  by  mak¬ 
ing  herself  previously  acquainted  with  the 
characters  and  deeds  of  those  who  consulted 
her,  she  was  emboldened  to  predict  of  the  future 
according  to  the  past ;  and  as  men,  as  well  as 
nations,  prepare  their  own  destinies  by  their 
own  conduct  and  passions,  it  was  not  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  woman  of  profound  observation, 
infinite  tact,  and  acute  judgment,  to  foresee  the 
paths  into  which  the  natures  of  particular 
individuals  were  certain  to  conduct  their  foot¬ 
steps.  She  was,  moreover,  an  excellent  politi¬ 
cian,  well  versed  in  the  history  of  all  nations, 
and  skilled  in  reading  the  depths  of  the  human 
mind  beneath  the  outward  polish,  hyx>ocritical 
gloss,  or  conventional  bearing  which  those  who 
visited  her  were  accustomed  to  assume.  Then, 
again,  she  had  another  circumstance  in  her 
favor ;  the  mind  of  the  individual  upon  whom 
her  predictions  made  an  impression  like  that  of 
a  religious  awe,  subsequently  viewed  every¬ 
thing  through  the  mirror  of  the  new  light 
opened  to  it,  and  shaped  its  thoughts  according 
to  the  destiny  to  which  it  believed  itself  to  be 
tending.  These  thoughts  modeled  tha  actions 
of  the  individual  in  their  turn ;  and  thus  the 
very  presages  which  issued  from  the  lips  of  the 
sorceress,  became  in  numerous  instances  the 
very  springs  of  action  that  conducted  men  or 
women  onward  to  the  goal  to  which  it  was 
predicted  that  they  should  arrive. 

The  mdre  gloomy  became  the  face  of  politi¬ 
cal  affairs,  the  more  confidently  did  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Lenormsmd  utter  her  prophecies  concern¬ 
ing  the  coming  revolution — the  destruction  of 
the  existing  organization  of  society — the  ruin 
of  altars,  and  the  horrors  of  the  guillotine. 
She  knew  that  the  day  of  popular  supremacy 
would  be  that  of  retribution ;  and  that  the 
proud  oligarchy  which  has  so  long  trampled 
upon  the  most  sacred  rights  and  holy  privileges 
of  the  people,  would  be  at  once  the  objects  of 
vengeance  and  fiiry.  She  accordingly  prophe¬ 
sied  of  streams  of  blood,  and  crowded  prisons, 
and  exiled  nobles,  and  slaughtered  priests, 
ruined  thrones  and  dismantled  churches,  and 
the  leveling  of  all  ancient  superstitions  along 
with  all  ancient  abuses.  In  a  short  time  she 
was  looked  upon  as  a  Pythoness,  on  whose 
tongue  truth  alone  might  dwell;  and  wealth 
poured  in  upon  her  from  all  sides. 

Such  was  the  person  whom  Henri  felt 
inclined  to  consult ;  and  Paulino  immediately 
assented  to  the  proposition.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  in  her  childhood,  at  the  little  cot¬ 
tage  near  Calais,  she  had  not  approved  of  the 


freak  of  the  volatile  Josephine  Tascher,  who 
allowed  her  fortune  to  be  told  to  her  by  an  old 
gipsy ;  but  she  was  now  so  far  altered  by  the 
superstitious  influence  exercised  upon  her  mind 
by  the  mysterious  presentiment  of  a  family 
danger,  which  she  constantly  entertained,  that 
she  felt  something  akin  to  her  own  feelings  in 
the  religious  awe  which  accompanied  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  Mademoiselle  Lenormand.  The 
proposal  was  therefore  no  sooner  made  by  her 
husband,  than  she  conjured  him  to  carry  it  into 
execution;  and  that  same  evening  did  they 
proceed  to  the  dwelling  of  the  sorceress. 

They  were  admitted  into  an  ante-room  by  an 
old  woman,  whose  back  was  so  bent  with  the 
weight  of  years,  that  they  could  scarcely  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  her  countenance.  She  did  not, 
however,  fail  to  scrutinize  the  visitors  from 
beneath  her  ^aggy  eye-brows ;  and  to  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Pauline  her  glances  were  upraised  for 
some  moments.  The  ante-room  was  only  dimly 
lighted  ;  and  upon  shelves  around  were  placed 
skulls,  stuffed  alligators,  lizards,  snakes,  and 
glass  jars  containing  reptiles  of  all  kinds  pre¬ 
served  in  spirits  of  wine.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  black,  and  a  coffin  stood  upon  a  table  in 
the  middle.  The  faint  luster  of  a  silver  lamp 
did  little  more  than  render  this  horrible  spec¬ 
tacle  just  dimly  visible  to  the  eyes ;  and  the 
old  hag  with  her  crooked  back  and  her  sable 
garments,  seemed  the  presiding  genius  of  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Palace  of  Death.  Pau¬ 
line  felt  alarmed,  and  clnng  to  her  husband’s 
arm  for  support;  but  he  implored  her  in  a 
whisper  to  take  courage,  and  nerve  herself  to 
arrive  at  the  issue  of  the  adventure. 

Meantime,  the  old  hag  left  the  visitors  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  horrors,  and  glided  into  an 
adjoining  apartment,  the  door  of  which,  also 
covered  with  black  cloth,  moved  noiselessly 
npon  its  hinges.  The  very  silence  of  that  place 
seemed  to  be  that  of  the  tomb ;  and  Paulino 
and  Henri,  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
some  deep  but  undeflnable  awe,  spoke  to  each 
other  in  the  lowest  whispers.  At  length  the 
old  woman  returned  with  a  message  that  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Lenormand  was  at  present  engaged 
with  the  Viscountess  of  Beauhamais,  but  that 
she  would  receive  the  new  visitors  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  interval  was  passed  in  silence ; 
and  at  length  a  silver  bell  tinkled  behind  the 
black  drapery.  The  old  hag  now  beckoned 
Henri  and  Paulino  to  follow  her  into  the 
next  apartment ;  and  in  another  moment 
they  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
sorceress. 

This  second  chamber  was  hung  around  with 
sable  drapery,  like  the  first  At  the  fhrther  end 
stood  a  table,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  the  same 
somber  hue,  and  npon  which,  globes,  old  black- 
letter  volumes,  a  small  orrery,  an  hour-glass, 
a  large  sheet  of  parchment  covered  with  hiero> 
glyphics,  a  basin  fhll  of  eggs,  and  a  small 
coffee-pot  boiling  over  a  spirit-lamp,  were 
placed.  The  room  was  as  dimly  lighted  as  the 
other;  but  there  were  no  symbols  of  death 
piled  around.  Upon  a  stage  behind  the  table 
stood  Mademoiselle  Lenormand,  dressed  In  deep 
black,  wearing  a  huge  sable  turban  upon  her 
head,  and  with  her  long,  jetty,  luxuriant  hair 
flowing  wildly  over  her  naked  shoulders.  Her 
commanding  figure  was  drawn  up  to  its  full 
height,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  beamed  with 
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lumatiiral  luster ;  in  her  right  hand  she  waved 
a  long  black  wand,  and  her  left  held  a  small 
volume  open,  to  which  sho  from  time  to  time 
referred. 

Two  chairs  were  placed  by  the  old  hag,  who 
served  as  attendant,  near  the  table;  and  she 
then  withdrew.  Henri  and  Pauline  seated 
themselves,  upon  a  sign  from  Uie  sorceress ;  and 
ten  minutes  then  passed  without  a  word  being 
spoken — Mademoiselle  Lenormand  continuing 
to  wave  her  hand  and  refer  to  her  book  upon 
the  raised  dou.  At  length,  she  looked  earnestly 
toward  the  visitors,  and  exclaimed — “Henri 
Alvimar,  what  wouldst  thou  with  me  T  Pau¬ 
line,  speak — fear  notl”  * 

The  two  visitors  were  rendered  speechless  by 
hearing  themselves  thus  addressed  by  a  person 
whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  they 
made  no  reply. 

“  Wherefore  are  ye  silent !”  continued  the 
sorceress.  “Are  ye  surprised  that  I  should 
name  ye  by  your  names!  What  feith  would 
ye  accord  to  my  predictions,  were  I  unable  to 
penetrate  into  all  your  family  secrets— to  tell 
you  all  that  has  already  happened  to  yon — and 
thus  the  more  appropriately  connect  the  chain 
of  the  past  with  that  of  the  fhtnreT  And  first 
let  me  speak  of  the  pledges  of  friendship  given 
to  ratify  vows  never  redeemed — a  chain  to  the 
neck  of  Pauline  Michel — a  bracelet  to  the  arm 
of  Josephine  Tascher — a  ring  on  the  finger  of 
the  lost  Albert!” 

“  True — 0  God !  it  is  all  true  1  ”  murmured 
Pauline.  “  But  Albert— oh  1  what  of  Albert ! 
and  my  father — my  dear  father!” 

“They  are  alive  I”  solemnly  answered  the 
sorceress. 

“Alive  I  then  heaven  be  thanked  I”  ejaculated 
Pauline.  “  But  tell  me  more — say,  shall  I  see 
them  again! — will  they  ever  be  restored  to 
me! — are  they  in  health,  in  happiness! — and 
why,  oh  1  why  this  long  separation — ^this  fearful 
and  mysterious  disappearance!” 

“  The  hand  of  Providence  will,  by  his  wise 
means,  restore  yon  to  each  other,”  said  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Lenormand.  “  Hark  1  hear  you  not 
that  cry  for  vengeance!  listen  to  those  distant 
murmurs  which  are  approaching  nearer  and 
more  near  every  instant  1  They  grow  louder, 
more  distinct — they  change  into  intelligible 
sounds — they  grow  into  loud  voices — and  now, 
now  those  dread  shouts  proclaim  vengeance, 
and  death,  and  liberty  I  Hark  again  I  hear  ye 
hot  the  din  of  the  artillery,  and  tiie  sliarp  crack 
of  the  musket!  fklls  not  the  roll  of  yon  drum 
on  your  ear!  is  your  soul  unmoved  by  the 
braying  of  those  war  trumpets!  Hark  once 
more  I  the  battering-ram  is  striking  the  wall ; 
there — now  again — there — there,  with  each 
stroke  the  huge  stones  shake  and  totter.  And 
now  the  conflict  begins — it  is  hand  to  hand,  and 
foot  to  foot ;  on,  on  go  the  assailants  like  a 
whirlwind  I  ’Tis  done.  See  yon  crowd  of 
trembling  and  pallid  beings — amongst  them 
are  faces  that  are  familiar  to  you — there,  there 
is  your  father,  and  there  also  is  your  brother  I” 

The  sorceress  had  commenced  this  harangue 
in  a  low  tone,  which  imitated  the  distant  mur¬ 
murs  of  a  multitude ;  then,  as  she  seemed  to 
witness  each  progressive  incident  to  which  she 
alluded,  her  voice  grew  loader,  and  her  utter¬ 
ance  more  rapid ;  her  eyes  rolled,  and  she 
waved  her  wand  more  and  more  rapidly,  pac¬ 


ing  the  doM  at  the  same  time  with  steps  increas¬ 
ing  in  speed,  in  unison  with  the  exaltation  of 
her  voice ;  until  at  length  she  strode  backward 
and  forward  like  a  tigress  in  her  den,  while  her 
manner  grew  vrild,  her  eyes  dilated  with 
apparent  frenzy,  her  bosom  heaved  convul¬ 
sively,  and  her  naked  white  arms  waved  over 
her  head,  brandishing  the  book  and  the  wand, 
and  giving  her  the  air  of  an  inspired  Druidess, 
or  of  Cassandra  raving. 

Henri  and  Pauline  gazed  and  listened  with 
breathless  attention;  and  when  the  sorceress 
concluded  her  remarkable  address,  accompany¬ 
ing  each  sentence  with  the  befitting  gesticula¬ 
tion,  and  pointing  toward  the  further  en^  of 
the  room,  as  she  exclaimed,  “There  is  your 
father  1  and  there  also  is  your  brother  1  ” — the 
startled  Pauline  turned  round  to  see  if  they 
were  not  really  there.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
sorceress  appeared  to  be  glaring  upon  vacancy ; 
and  Pauline,  whose  nerves  were  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch,  experienced  a  sudden  reac¬ 
tion,  which  threw  her,  fainting,  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arms. 

Mademoiselle  Lenormand  instantly  flung 
aside  her  wand  and  her  book,  and  hurried  for¬ 
ward  to  administer  aid  to  Madame  Alvimar. 
Taking  a  bottle  of  some  powerful  essence  from 
the  table,  she  applied  it  to  Pauline’s  nostrils, 
and  immediate  signs  of  life  were  the  result 
In  a  few  moments  Panline  was  perfectly 
restored  ;  and  the  sorceress  then  seated  herself 
at  the  table  covered  with  the  implements  of 
her  art 

She  took  an  egg  and  broke  it  into  a  wine 
glass ;  she  then  cut  the  yolk  with  a  penknife, 
and  watched  the  yellow  commingling  with  the 
white  for  some  minutes.  She  next  filled  a  large 
cup  with  coffee  from  the  silver  um  over  the 
spirit-lamp ;  and  then  she  poured  the  reeking 
liquid  into  a  flat  silver  dish.  There  she  watched 
the  motion  of  the  bubbles,  the  course  which 
the  current  took  in  turning  round  and  round, 
and  the  shape  of  the  white  foam  upon  the  sur¬ 
face. 

“  Pauline,”  she  exclaimed,  when  these  pre¬ 
parations  were  complete,  “  in  what  month  were 
you  bom!” 

The  question  was  answered ;  and  the  sorcer¬ 
ess  then  inquired — “  What  is  your  age!  What 
color  do  you  prefer  in  regard  to  dress!  What 
is  your  favorite  animal!  To  which  animal 
have  you  the  greatest  antipathy!  Which 
flower  do  you  love  best!” 

To  all  these  inquiries  Pauline  replied  in  a 
trembling  tone,  and  when  she  had  answered 
them,  she  said,  “  But,  if  you  are  about  to  tell 
me  my  future  fate  I  would  rather  not  listen  to 
the  narrative.  If  it  be  happy,  I  shall  be  rest¬ 
less  until  the  period  of  felicity  arrive  ;  if  mis¬ 
erable,  I  should  be  anxious  to  quit  this  world 
in  time  to  avoid  the  inauspicious  epoch.” 

Mademoiselle  Lenormand  seemed  annoyed  by 
this  observation — for  she  pushed  the  glass  con¬ 
taining  the  egg  away  from  her  with  Impatience. 

“  But,”  continued  Pauline,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  and  willing  to  efface  any  cause  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  “  should  your  art  extend  to  the  power 
of  giving  me  some  information  more  precise — ” 

“  Concerning  your  father  and  brother!”  has¬ 
tily  ejaculated  tiie  sorceress:  “no,  no  I  I  have 
said  enough  I  that  inspiration  has  left  me. 
Have  you  no  other  friend — none  in  whom  you 


feel  the  slightest  interest— concerning  whose 
fortunes  yon  may  be  anxious  to  make  inquiry 

“Ah !”  said  Pauline,  a  sudden  reminiscence 
flashing  through  her  mind,  “  yon  spoke  elre  now 
of  one  who  vowed  eternal  friendship  to  me,  in 
our  days  of  girlhood.  I  feel  an  interest  in 
Mademoiselle  Josephine  Tascher ;  a  curiosity— ” 

“  That  interest  and  that  curiosity  shall  be 
satisfied,”  said  Mademoiselle  Lenormand.  “You 
shall  see  the  lady  of  whom  you  speak,  and  be 
thus  convinced  that  she  is  happy  and  in  health.” 

Mademoiselle  Lenormand  directed  Pauline 
and  her  husband  to  withdraw  to  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment,  so  as  to  be  as  distant  as 
possible  from  the  extremity  where  the  table  and 
dots  stood.  They  obeyed  her  commands,  their 
breasts  being  the  prey  of  the  most  lively  sus¬ 
pense,  and  fraught  with  the  most  profound  awe. 
Vainly  did  Henri  struggle  against  the  supersti¬ 
tious  feeling  which  was  gradually  gaining  a 
more  complete  ascendancy  over  him.  Mean¬ 
time  the  sorceress  ascended  the  dou,  waving  her 
wand  mysteriously,  and  muttering  words  whose 
import  the  anxious  spectators  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  Suddenly  a  portion  of  the  black  dra¬ 
pery  overhanging  the  stage  gave  way,  and 
revealed  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  chamber, 
abont  twelve  feet  sqnsure,  and  yet  mewe  nearly 
resembling  a  picture  seen  in  a  mirror.  Upon 
the  sofa  in  that  mysterious  boudoir,  was  seated 
a  lady,  elegantly  attired,  with  a  coronet  upon 
her  brow.  She  raised  her  head  the  moment  the 
drapery  fell ;  and  Pauline  immediately  recog¬ 
nized  the  countenance  of  that  same  Josephine 
from  whom  she  hdd  received  the  chain  in 
pledge  of  friendship.  And  upon  that  lady’s 
wrist  was  the  bracelet  which  had  been  given  in 
exchange. 

The  vision — if  such  it  were — lasted  only  for 
a  moment;  the  drapery  was  as  suddenly  ex¬ 
panded  again  over  that  bright  and  luminous 
picture — or  reality  (whichever  it  might  have 
been) — and  Pauline,  uttering  a  scream  of  ter¬ 
ror  I  threw  herself  into  her  hnsband’s  arma 

“  Depart — depart  I”  ejaculated  Mademoiselle 
Lenormand  ;  “  my  art  can  do  no  more  I” 

Henri  threw  his  purse  upon  the  seat  iriikh 
he  had  just  abandoned,  for  he  knew  that  the 
sorceress  accepted  payment  for  her  services; 
and  with  his  own  mind  a  prey  to  the  most  con¬ 
flicting  opinions,  he  bore  his  wifh  from  that 
abode  of  mystery  and  wonder. 

When  Alvimar  and  his  wife  sat  down  next 
day,  coolly  and  quietly  to  discuss  the  events  of 
the  preceding  evening,  their  marvel  and  bewil¬ 
derment  increased  only  with  conjecture.  Henri 
possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  he  was  nnwilRng 
to  admit  the  powers  of  the  sorcerees  to  their 
fhll  extent,  but  still  there  was  no  room  fbr 
placing  feith  in  a  part,  and  rejecting  the 
remainder.  She  certainly  was  acquainted  widi 
them  and  their  history  ;  and  she  had  declared 
that  the  venerable  Pierre  and  Albert  were  stni 
alive.  This  statement  he  was  inclined  to 
believe,  because  she  was  evidently  well  in¬ 
formed  with  regard  to  the  past  events  of  the 
Michel  family :  but  how  reconcile  wit^idl  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions  the  affair  of  the  apparition? 
To  convey  information  in  respect  to  the  life 
or  death  of  persons  was  within  tiie  attributes 
of  mortal  power ;  but  to  summon  to  a  certain 
spot  the  effigy— all  animated,  warm  and  smiling 
— of  a  being  dwelling  elsewhere,  at  the  option 
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of  any  particular  individual,  was  a  proceeding 
calculated  to  disturb  even  those  minds  which 
were  prepared,  by  previous  education  or  expe¬ 
rience,  to  place  reliance  upon  any  wonders, 
however  superstitious,  however  unnatural. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  all  the  discussion 
and  coiyecture  in  the  world  led  to  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  rcsnlt  j  at  one  moment  both  Henri  and 
Pauline  were  inclined  to  believe  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  sorceress  with  invinble  powers; 
while  at  another,  they  looked  upon  the  whole 
proceeding  as  a  well-combined  fitiud  and 
imposture.  Time,  however,  wore  on,  and  the 
dangerous  aspect  of  political  affairs  would  have 
driven  Alvimar  and  his  wife  away  from  Paris, 
back  to  their  abode  in  the  Basse-Ville  of  Calais, 
had  not  a  secret  and  indestructible  hope  that 
Mademoiselle  Lenonsand’s  prophecy  would  be 
in  some  way  or  other  fulfilled,  retained  them 
in  a  city  which  was  about  to  be  the  seene  of  the 
most  extraordinary  popular  ebullition  which 
the  world  has  ever  yet  beheld.  The  measure  of 
regal  iniquity  had  arrived  at  its  full ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  state  of  bond¬ 
age  in  which  they  lived ;  and  the  Revolution 
commenced  with  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 

It  was  upon  that  eventful  day  when  this  ter¬ 
rible  fortress  was  attacked  by  the  Parisians, 
that  Henri  Alvimar  was  returning  from  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  whither  he  had  been 
upon  business  of  some  importance.  On  that 
day  the  adamantine  bars  of  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  prison  in  the  world  were  rent  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  will,  as  Samson  snapped  asunder  the  cords 
of  the  Phcenicians ;  the  secrets  of  that  dread 
castle  were  displayed ;  the  dark  dungeon  of 
slavery  was  illuminated  by  the  torch  of  popu¬ 
lar  vengeance!  The  words  of  the  prophetess 
were  fulfilled  to  the  letter  ;  the  drum  beat — 
the  trumpet  tarayed — and  the  cannon  roared  ; 
the  royal  troops  fought  like  demons  against  the 
incensed  people;  but  the  citizens  prevailed 
then,  as  they  have  prevailed  since  in  France, 
and  as  they  will  prevail  ever,  because  they 
possess  the  true  courage,  inspired  by  the  noWest 
feelings — feelings  of  honor,  of  patriotism,  and 
of  glory,  which  seem,  alas!  to  be  unknown 
risewhere ! 

Yes,  the  words  of  Mademoiselle  Lenormand 
were  fulfilled.  Alvimar,  entangled  amid  the 
crowds  pressing  onward  to  aid  in  the  attack  upon 
the  Bastille,  and  aware  that  all  endeavors  to 
extricate  himself  would  be  useless,  became 
resigned  to  the  necessity  which  forced  him  to 
witness,  if  not  to  take  part  in  the  glorious 
achievement ;  and  he  was  hurried  on  toward 
the  principal  gate,  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  popular  banner  waved  upon  the  wall — a 
symbol  of  Freedom’s  victory.  The  gate  was 
forced ;  and  in  a  short'  time  the  captives 
obtained  their  release.  Some  of  them  rushed 
into  the  streets  with  the  looks  of  madmen, 
anxious  once  more  to  gaze  upon  the  houses, 
the  people,  and  the  vehicles — and  yet  doubting 
whether  they  were  not  in  a  state  of  somnam¬ 
bulism  and  dream  in  their  own  dreary  cells ; 
others  came  forward  timidly  to  the  gate,  and 
then  drew  back,  alarmed  at  the  iqtpearance  of 
a  great  crowd;  here,  one  danced  for  joy — 
there,  another  seated  himself  upon  a  stone  and 
wept :  never  was  seen  such  a  strange  display  of 
various  feelings  and  emotions,  all  produced 
by  a  common  cause. 


Captives  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years — aye, 
even  of  half  a  century — and  prisoners  of  only 
a  year,  or  a  few  days — came  forth  from  their 
dread  abode,  scarcely  daring  to  believe  that 
they  were  really  free.  But  suddenly  amid 
the  crowd  of  captives,  two  men  have  recog¬ 
nized  each  other — an  old  one,  with  a  long 
white  beard  covering  his  breast,  and  a  younger 
man,  with  a  black  beard  curling  short  upon  his 
chin  ;  they  have  uttered  cries  of  surprise  and 
joy — the  people  have  formed  a  circle  around 
them — they  exclaim,  the  one,  “  My  father !”  the 
other,  “My  son!” — and  they  have  fallen  into 
each  other’s  arms.  And  then,  almost  at  the 
sanae  moment,  another  individual  darts  like 
lightning  from  the  ranks  of  the  spectators 
of  this  affecting  scene,  and  claims  a  share  in 
the  old  man’s  embrace,  and  in  the  younger 
one’s  joy.  Thus  was  it  that  Henri  Alvimar  met 
Pierre  Michel  and  Albert  once  more ;  thus  was 
it  that  the  father  and  son  suddenly  found  that 
they  had  languished  for  years  in  the  same 
prison-house,  without  knowing  that  one  was 
near  the  other ;  and  thus,  in  a  word,  was  it 
that  the  prophecy  of  the  sorceress  was  fulfilled  1 

Oh !  who  shall  describe  the  joy  and  delight 
which  prevailed  in  the  dwelling  where  the 
entire  family  were  soon  united  once  more? 
Pauline  ran  from  father  to  brother  to  embrace 
them  again  and  again ;  and  Henri  was  never 
wearied  of  demonstrating  his  affection  toward 
the  old  man,  and  his  sincere  friendship  for  his 
brother-in-law.  But  at  length  the  fervor  of 
awakened  and  renewed  passions  became  mel¬ 
lowed  down  to  tranquil  happiness  and  ineffa¬ 
ble  contentment ;  and  then  commenced  ques¬ 
tions  and  explanations  on  all  sides. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  day  when  Albert  was 
to  have  returned  with  Henri  Alvimar  to  Calais, 
he  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
departure,  and  finding  that  he  had  a  leisure 
half-hour  still  to  dispose  of,  walked  out  to  take 
a  parting  survey  of  the  magnificent  palace  and 
the  heantiful  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  While 
he  was  on  his  way  thither,  he  was  stopped  by 
two  men  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  who  inquired 
if  his  name  were  Albert  Michel,  and  whether 
he  had  not  accosted  a  lady  on  several  occasions 
in  her  barouche.  He  immediately  replied  in 
the  affirmative ;  they  stated  that  the  lady  in 
question  desired  an  interview  with  him,  and 
that  they  were  to  conduct  him  to  the  spot 
where  she  was  waiting  for  him.  He  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  step  into  a  carriage, 
althongh  he  at  the  moment  could  not  help 
entertaining  a  distant  suspicion  that  some 
treachery  was  intended ;  and  in  this  manner 
was  he  conveyed  to  the  Bastille.  There  he  had 
languished  until  the  day  of  its  destruction  in 
the  year  1789 — unaware  that  his  father  shortly 
afterward  became  an  inmate  of  the  same  hor¬ 
rible  prison — ignorant  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  incarcerated,  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
connected  with  the  lady,  whom  he  had  known 
as  Mademoiselle  Joeephine  Tascher — and  left 
in  a  most  terrible  state  of  incertitude  with 
respect  to  his  family  and  his  own  fntnre  fhte. 

OHAPTBK  HI. 

Tub  narrative  of  Father  Michel  recorded 
the  preliminary  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
own  incarceration,  and  with  which,  it  will  be 


remembered,  that  Alvimar  and  Pauline  were 
hitherto  unacquainted.  The  old  man’s  history 
corroborated  the  idea  that  some  motive  con¬ 
nected  with  M.  Tascher’s  daughter,  Josephine, 
had  led  to  the  confinement  of  father  and  son, 
in  the  most  horrible  of  prisons  ;  but  in  what 
way  they  could  have  committed  an  offense  cal¬ 
culated  to  draw  down  upon  them  such  a  dread 
penalty,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  determine.  The 
years  of  their  captivity  had  been  passed  in  pri¬ 
vation  and  misery,  mental  and  bodily  ;  the  vig¬ 
or  of  Albert’s  mind  was  destroyed,  the  strength 
of  his  constitution  undermined,  and  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  his  disposition  perverted.  His  cheek 
wore  the  mark  of  disease,  and  his  brows  low¬ 
ered  with  hatred  upon  mankind.  To  his  family, 
it  was  true,  he  was  affectionate  and  tender ;  but 
when  he  spoke  of  the  world,  his  lips  eompressed, 
his  hand  was  clenched,  and  his  forehead  dark¬ 
ened.  His  heart  was,  however,  the  same  to¬ 
ward  one  being — unchanged  in  its  love  for  her — 
unaltered  in  respect  to  that  maddening  passion 
which  had  devoured  him  in  secret,  and  preyed 
upon  his  vitals!  He  breathed  not  a  word  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  existence  of  that  undying  flame ;  it 
was  his  secret— he  conceived  that  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  on  account  of  it — and  again  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  recommence  his  search  after  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  love.  He  determined  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  implore  her  hand,  if  she 
were  still  nnwedded — or  to  seek  an  explanation 
of  the  past,  and  then  take  leave  of  her  for  ever, 
if  her  heart  were  no  longer  at  her  own  dis¬ 
posal. 

The  old  man  had  suffered  much  less  by  his 
long  incarceration  than  even  his  son.  The  feel¬ 
ings  of  old  men  are  not  so  acute  nor  so  violent 
as  those  of  the  young,  and  produce  less  effect 
upon  the  physical  constitution.  He  was  now 
verging  toward  four  score  years  ;  but  he  was 
still  hale  and  hearty ;  and  restoration  to  his 
family  speedily  wiped  away  from  his  mind  the 
most  poignant  impressions  created  by  his  pain¬ 
ful  captivity.  All  were  unanimously  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  late  misfortunes  had  arisen  from 
some  secret  cause  connected  with  those  whom 
Albert  rescued  from  the  waves,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  and  who  had  received  the  hospitality 
of  the  cottage  in  the  Basse-Yille  ;  and  all,  save 
Albert,  expressed  their  conviction  that  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent  course  was  to  return 
to  that  tranquil  home — afar  from  a  metropolis 
which  teemed  with  so  many  perils.  Albert 
declared  his  intention  of  remaining  in  Paris  to 
take  part  in  the  great  struggle  which  he  saw 
approaching ;  in  vain  did  his  father  command, 
Henri  remonstrate,  and  Pauline  implore — the 
young  man  was  unmoved,  and  pertinacionsij 
refused  to  sacrifice  his  own  wishes  to  the  will  of 
his  friends.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
entire  ihmily  should  prolong  its  sojourn  in 
Paris ;  and  a  convenient  house  was  taken  in 
the  Boulevard  dn  Temple. 

Althongh  many  incidents  be  crowded  into 
this  narrative,  it  is  necessarily  hurried  and  con¬ 
densed  ;  and  with  the  rapidity  of  the  changes 
of  the  magic  lantern,  or  the  shifting  of  the 
scenes  on  the  stage,  do  we  drip  from  scene  to 
scene,  and  from  date  to  date.  We  must  now 
again  solicit  our  readers  to  suppose  an  interval 
of  four  years  to  have  passed  away ;  and  in 
that  time  the  contemplated  changes  had  been 
all  effected.  The  righteous  wrath  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  so  long  enslaved  and  trampled  upon. 


had  commenced  its  sway  and  was  still  progress¬ 
ing  ;  the  awful  retribution,  so  insanely  pro¬ 
voked,  was  sweeping  onward  in  its  giant  course. 
The  house  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  plunged 
into  mourning — a  king  and  a  queen  had  per¬ 
ished  upon  the  scaffold — and  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
or  had  succeeded  the  regime  of  monarchy.  Fa¬ 
ther  Michel’s  family  was  still  in  Paris — Albert 
bent  constantly  on  his  vain  and  fruitless 
search  after  Josephine;  and  Henri  and  his 
wife  living  contented  and  happy  in  each  other’s 
society. 

One  morning  Albert  was  wanderbg  along 
that  quay  of  the  Seine  which  is  overlooked  by 
the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  when  the  con¬ 
demned  cart  approached  on  its  way  to  the  guil¬ 
lotine  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  close  by. 
Urged  by  a  natural  feeling  of  curiosity,  Albert 
stood  aside  to  mark  the  fatal  vehicle  proceed  on 
its  melancholy  journey ;  but  his  interest  was 
q)eedily  enlisted  in  the  freight  which  the  cart 
bore — for  among  the  condemned  ones  he  re¬ 
cognized,  to  his  unfeigned  wonder,  the  stem- 
looking  gentleman  who  accompanied  M. 
Tascher’s  daughter,  Josephine,  on  former 
occasions,  and  who  had  uttered  those  memora¬ 
ble  words,  “  Back,  fellow — ^back !”  He  was 
also  the  same,  be  it  remembered,  who  was  with 
that  lady  on  the  day  when  Pierre  Michel  en¬ 
countered  her  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  and 
when  the  restoration  of  Albert  was  promised 
but  as  the  snare  to  entrap  the  old  man  into 
captivity. 

Albert  followed  the  cart,  but  could  not  catch 
the  prisoner's  look.  The  nnhappy  man  never 
raised  his  eyes  off  tfie  missal  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  ;  and  when  he  sufiered  himself  to  be 
bound  to  the  fatal  plank,  he  glanced  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.  In  a  few  moments 
after  that  portion  of  the  ceremony,  he  had 
ceased  to  exist. 


Albert  inquired  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  had  just  suffered. 

“  Alexander  Viscount  de  Beanhamais,”  was 
the  answer. 

“  Was  he  married  T”  asked  Albert. 

“Yes — and  has  left  a  widow  and  two  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Viscountess  is  in  the  prison  of  the 
Magdelonettes,  and  is  most  probably  reserved 
for  the  same  fate.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife  ?” 
demanded  Albert  of  his  informant. 

“  Mademoiselle  Tascher,”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  thought  as  much — I  thought  as  much  1” 
murmured  Albert  to  himself;  and  dating 
through  the  crowd,  he  hurried  onward  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  hospital  or  prison  of 
the  Magdelonettes. 

He  inquired  of  the  turnkey  if  the  Viscountess 
de  Beanhamais  was  confined  there,  and  learnt 
that  she  was.  He  essayed  to  obtain  access  to 
her,  but  failed.  Day  after  day,  however,  did  he 
walk  beneath  the  windows,  and  endeavor  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  glance  of  her  countenance  through  the 
dark  bars  of  iron  which  fenced  them.  But  no 
— his  hopes  remained  unsatisfied,  though  his 
perseverance  continued  the  same.  At  length 
the  constancy  of  his  visits  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
prison  became  noticed  by  the  gaolers ;  and  in¬ 
formation  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Safety.  In  those  times  the  most  trifling  act  was 
sufficient  to  create  alarm ;  and  Albert’s  pertina¬ 
city,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Royalists  was  sufficient  to 
effect  not  only  his  own  min,  bat  that  of  all  his 
fkmlly.  One  night  the  house  in  which  they 
dwelt  was  surrounded  and  entered  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Republic  ;  and  all  were  arrested. 
Pauline  was  immediately  despatched  to  the 
hospital  of  the  Magdelonettes,  that  being  the 
receptacle  for  female  prisoners  in  those  times ; 
while  her  father,  husband  and  brother  were  con¬ 


signed  to  the  Lnxembonrg.  Thus  in  one  mo¬ 
ment  did  misfortune  again  enter  upon  the 
domestic  hearth  of  that  unfortunate  family,  and 
sweep  away  all  those  hopes  of  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  which  the  inmates  had  indulged 
Albert  had  informed  his  relatives  that  Vis- 
connt  de  Beanhamais  had  perished  upon  the 
scaffold — that  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  M. 
Tascher,  and  that  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Magdelonettes.  Pauline  was  theretbre  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  her  on  her  arrival  at  that 
place  of  detention ;  and  the  moment  die  en¬ 
tered  the  room  to  which  fbmole  prisoners  were 
consigned,  she  recognised  the  Viscountess 
among  four  or  five  ladies  who  were  also 
captives  there.  Madame  de  Beanhamais  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Madame  Alvimar  ;  and 
the  two  friends,  thns  so  singularly  united  again, 
wept  copiously  upon  each  other’s  bosom. 
When  the  first  effusion  of  feeling  was  some¬ 
what  passed,  Panline  narrated  all  that  had 
occurred  since  the  day  when  they  parted 
upward  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  previously, 
at  the  white  cottage  in  the  Basse-Ville ;  and 
tears  of  the  kind-hearted  Josephine  fell  fast, 
when  she  heard  all  that  the  family  of  the 
Michels  had  endured.  “  It  is  now  my  turn  to 
pve  you  certain  explanatioms,”  said  die, 
“  which  will  fill  up  some  of  the  gaps  in  your 
narrative,  and  account  for  much  which  as  yet 
remains  dark  and  mysterions  to  yon.  My 
name,  as  well  yon  know,  was  Josephine  Rose 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie ;  and  I  was  bom  at  St. 
Pierri,  in  the  Island  of  Martinique.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  yonng ;  and  I  accompanied 
my  father  to  France  in  1776,  my  hand  having 
been  previously  betrothed  to  Viscount  Alex¬ 
ander  de  Beanhamaia  It  was  upon  the  occar 
sion  of  my  arrival  in  France  that  I  bad  the 
pleasure  to  form  your  acqnaintanoe,  and  should 
have  been  ovoijoyed  to  cultivate  your  firiend- 
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ship,  as  promised,  but  for  the  reasons  which  I 
will  now  explain.  I  found  mj  husband — for 
jon  must  know  that  I  had  no  time  allowed 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  his  character  during 
a  period  of  courtship — a  man  of  stem  but 
honorable  character,  attached  to  all  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  rank  and  birth,  and  so  jealous  of  his 
fair  fame  that  he  considered  every  one  he  met 
inclined  to  filch  him  of  it,  or  injure  it  in  some 
shape  or  way.  Thus  he  was  the  most  miserar 
ble  husband  upon  the  lace  of  the  earth,  and 
he  would  have  rendered  me  the  most  wretched 
wife,  had  not  the  natural  volatility  of  my  cha¬ 
racter  prevented  me  from  taking  his  behavior 
on  all  occasions  in  a  serious  light.  He  was 
the  most  jealous  man  in  existence — alas !  he 
is  now  gone  to  a  better  world ! — and  God 
knows  he  had  many  virtues  and  brilliant 
talents  to  counterbaluice  his  defects.  His  jea¬ 
lousy  would  not  permit  him  to  allow  me  out 
of  his  sight  He  had  heard  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  your  brother  Albert  having  so  nobly 
saved  my  life  at  tiie  risk  of  his  own,  and  of 
the  interchange  of  gifts  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  us  all,  and  he  immediately  conceived 
the  idea  that  Albert  was  chivalrous  euough 
to  assert  a  claim  to  my  heart  Pardon  me 
mentioning  this  fact— it  may  argue  vanity  on 
my  part,  but  it  is  necessary  to  my  narrative. 
Indeed,  i*  -xpiams  the  motives  of  my  silence — 
the  reason  that  I  was  never  enabled  to  write  a 
line  to  you  to  renew  my  gratitude  for  the  hos¬ 
pitality  which  I  experienced  at  your  hands. 
My  father  stayed  not  in  Paris,  and  I  was  with¬ 
out  a  friend  whom  I  could  instruct  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  you.  The  Viscount  insisted  upon 
all  correspondence  being  broken  off  in  that 
quarter ;  and  what  could  I  do  T  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  decree,  however  unjust 
— especially  as  almost  immediately  after  our 
marriage,  he  conceived  certain  fears  prejudicial 
to  bis  honor,  but  as  false  and  unfounded  as  cal¬ 
umny  could  be.  He  appealed  to  the  tribunals, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  us. 
It  was  immediately  after  this  circumstance  that 
your  brother  met  us  in  Paris ;  my  husband’s 
fears  all  returned  with  new  strength ;  I  will 
not  insult  you  by  even  alluding  to  the  accusa¬ 
tions  he  made  against  your  brother  in  regard 
to  myself  j  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
used  his  infiuence  with  the  king  to  obtain 
a  leUre  de  cachet,  and  your  brother  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Bastille.  Of  this  I  was  unaware 
until  some  time  afterward  I  met  your  father  in 
Paris,  and  he  mentioned  the  extraordinary  dis¬ 
appearance  of  his  son.  The  truth  instantly 
fiashed  to  my  brain ;  and  my  suspicions  were 
corroborated  by  the  changing  brow  and  quiv¬ 
ering  lip  of  my  husband.  I  boldly  desired  him 
to  restore  the  old  man  his  son.  He  promised 
to  do  that  act  of  justice ;  and  as  God  is  my 
judge !  I  believed  that  he  had  fulfilled  hie  word. 
Oh,  Pauline!  could  I  have  supposed  that  he 
would  have  accomplished  such  a  deed  of  black 
and  horrible  treachery  I  Alarmed  that  the 
hints  already  given  to  your  father  relative  to 
the  Viscount’s  knowledge  of  the  place  where 
Albert  was  confined  would  lead  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  that  would  set  the  youth  of  whom  he 
was  so  absurdly  jealous,  once  more  at  liberty, 
and  thereby  g^ve  occasion,  if  the  tale  go( 
abroad,  for  his  friends  to  laugh  at  him  for  his 
irdiculouB  fears,  he  prefrrred  to  condemn  that 


poor  old  man  to  an  endless  imprisonment  rather 
than  make  him  happy  by  the  restoration  of  his 
son !  Oh,  Pauline,  you  must  hate  me  for  hav 
ing  been  connected  with  such  a  man  I” 

“  Hate  you !”  ejaculated  Madame  Alvimar ; 
“  oh,  say  not  that  word  I  Rather  let  me  com- 
misserate  your  unhappy  position.  But  he  of 
whom  you  speak  is  now  no  more — let  his  faults 
be  buried  with  him.  I  freely  forgive  him  for 
my  part  for  all  the  anguish  he  has  been 
the  means  of  producing  to  myself  and  those 
who  are  dear  to  me.” 

“Amiable  disposition  I”  exclaimed  Joseph¬ 
ine,  pressing  her  friend’s  hand.  But  let  me 
clear  up  the  next  mystery  which  occurs  in  your 
own  narrative  ;  I  allude  to  that  of  Mademoiselle 
Leuormaud.” 

“The  apparition  of  yourself!”  cried  Paul¬ 
ine.  “  Can  yon  explain  that  also  T”  she 
demanded  in  amazement. 

“I  can — and  most. satisfactorily,  too,”  an¬ 
swered  Josephine,  with  a  smile.  “  You  must 
know  that  I  and  Mademoiselle  Lenormand 
have  been  excellent  friends  ever  since  she  first 
appeared  in  the  world  as  a  soothsayer. 
You  will  probably  remember  that  on  the 
morning  of  my  departure  with  my  dear  la¬ 
mented  father  from  your  hospitable  abode 
at  Calais,  a  gipsy  told  my  fortune  over  the 
garden  railings  t” 

“  I  remember  the  incident  well,”  said  Paul¬ 
ine.  She  prophesied  that  you  would  be  queen 
of  France.” 

“  And  she  prophesied  truly,”  returned  Jose¬ 
phine,  with  solemnity  while  she  drew  herself  up 
to  her  full  height,  as  if  she  were  already  in¬ 
vested  with  regal  authority.  “  But  to  the  point. 
Conceive  my  astonishment  when  I  found  that 
same  gipsy  in  the  service  of  Mademoiselle 
Lenormand,  but  with  a  stoop — real  or  affected, 

I  know  not  which — that  did  not  allow  me  imme¬ 
diately  to  recognise  her.” 

“  Oh,  a  light  breaks  in  upon  me,”  cried  Pau¬ 
line. 

“  The  day  yon  and  her  husband  called  to 
consult  Mademoiselle  Lenormand,”  proceeded 
Josephine,  “  the  old  hag  whispered  in  her  ear 
who  you  were,  and  she  had  already  heard  from 
me  the  whole  tale  of  the  rescue  from  shipwreck, 
and  the  interchange  of  presents.  I  was  with 
her  all  the  time  when  you  and  M.Alvimar  called, 
yet  it  was  not  until  after  you  were  gone  that  I 
was  aware  you  were  the  visitors  to  whom  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  shown  in  the  little  magic 
boudoir  which  Mademoiselle  Lenormand  has 
had  secretly  built  with  a  thick  plate  glass  in 
front,  in  communication  with  her  mystic  apart¬ 
ment” 

“  Then  it  was  no  apparition !”  exclaimed 
Pauline. .“  Oh,  how  foolish,  how  blind  have  not 
I  and  my  husband  been !” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  the  Viscountess.  “  The 
delusion  was  excellent — and  your  own  fears 
and  the  superstitious  awe  you  experienced  in 
such  a  place,  helped  to  complete  it  Doubt¬ 
less,  you  fancied  yon  saw  my  form  reflected  in 
some  magical  mirror,  as  Lord  Surrey  beheld 
that  of  his  beauteous  and  absent  Geraldine  T” 

“  But  what  motive  could  have  induced  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Lenormand  to  practise  such  a  decep¬ 
tion  T”  inquired  Pauline. 

“Several  motives,”  answered  Josephine. 

“  In  the  first  place,  she  is  fond  of  being  deemed 


skillful  in  the  black  art,  and  will  always  step 
out  of  her  way  to  produce  that  impression  ;  the 
opportunity  on  that  occasion — the  coincidence 
of  you  and  me  being  there  at  the  same  moment 
— was  too  good  to  be  lost.  She,  doubtless, 
thought  that  next  day  the  news  would  have  been 
all  over  Paris.  Then,  again,  she  is  fond  of  money, 
and  she  expected  that  such  a  grand  display  of 
power  would  elicit  a  noble  donation.  Lastly, 
I  was  well  dressed  on  that  day,  looked  pretty, 
and  was  more  than  ever  in  her  good  graces  ;  so 
I  suppose  she  felt  proud  in  displaying  me. 
Then,  as  for  her  prophecy  about  your  father 
and  brother,  which  seems  to  have  been  ful¬ 
filled,  she  most  probably  guessed  where  they 
were — or,  at  all  events,  imagined  that  they 
were  in  captivity  in  some  royal  fortress.  Nev- 
crthelem,  she  is  a  wonderfol  woman ;  and,” 

'  added  Josephine,  sinking  her  voice  to  a  solemn 
and  mysterious  whisper,  “  has  confirmed  the 
prophecy  uttered  by  her  old  sybil  attendant,  that 
I  shall  be  Queen  of  France.” 

Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered,  when  the 
gaoler  entered  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  re¬ 
move  the  flock  bed  and  bedding  allotted  to 
Madame  de  Beauhamais.” 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  T”  demanded 
the  Duchess  d’Aiguillon,  who  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  present 

“I  am  only  going  to  give  the  bedding 
to  an  other  captive,”  answered  the  gaoler, 
brutally. 

“  How  to  another  V>  asked  the  Duchess.  “  Is 
Madame  de  Beauhamais  to  have  a  better  7” 

“  Oh !  ah-^a  better  indeed !”  said  the  gaoler, 
with  a  laugh.  “  No,  no — she  don’t  want  a  bed 
here  any  more ;  she  is  going  to  another  place 
to-day,  and  to  the  guillotine  to-morrow !” 

“  The  guilotine!”  ejaculated  Pauline,  throw¬ 
ing  herself  into  her  friend’s  arms.  “  Oh !  no ! 
impossible — impossible !” 

The  other  ladies  gathered  around  the  Vis¬ 
countess  in  deep  and  solemn  silence  ;  but  the 
tears  that  trickled  down  their  cheeks,  and  their 
hands  clasped  in  prayer,  showed  how  sincerely 
they  felt  for  their  companion. 

“  No — I  shall  not  die  to-morrow  I”  suddenly 
exclaimed  Josephine;  “I  shall  not  die  yet — 
it  is  impossible.  The  prediction  must  be  ful¬ 
filled.  I  am  to  be  queen  of  France !” 

“  Tour  ladyship  had  better  then  appoint 
your  household  at  once,”  said  the  Duchess  d’ 
Aiguillon,  somewhat  impatiently. 

“  Trae — I  had  forgotten  to  do  so,”  returned 
Josephine,  mildly,  and  without  appearing  to 
entertain  the  least  apprehension  that  her  fate 
was  indeed  already  sealed,  as  her  companions 
feared,  nor  yet  in  a  tone  of  bravado  or  banter, 
she  proceeded  thus : — 

“  You,  my  lady  of  Aiguillon,  will  take  the 
situation  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes ;  you, 
Madame  Alvimar,  will  become  First  Lady  of 
the  Bed-chamber.” 

Thus  did  she  continue  to  distribute  situations 
among  her  fellow-prisoners,  who  all  prayed 
the  more  earnestly  and  wept  the  more  copiously, 
under  the  impression  that  fear  had  turned  her 
brain.  The  gaoler  tied  up  the  bedding  in  a 
bundle,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  apart¬ 
ment  with  it  upon  his  shoulder,  when  the  door 
was  suddenly  flung  violently  open,  and  Albert 
and  Henri  Alvimar  made  their  appearance, 

“  Robespierre  has  fallen — and  you  are  saved.” 
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“  There  1”  exclaimed  Jose- 

rest  of  the  evening  Albert  re- 

mained  gloomy  and  thoughtful ;  B  x  o  H  z  L 

and  when  he  took  leave  of  Jose¬ 
phine  in  the  evening,  he  pressed  her  hand  with  journey  bock  again  to  the  Basse-Yille  of  Ca-  as  levity  on  my  part  I  have  shed  tears  at 
convulsive  force,  whispering  in  a  hoarse  and  lais.  your  brother's  death — and  am  incapable  of 

gutteral  tone,  at  the  same  time,  “  Farewell,  The  remainder  ot  this  narrative  may  be  either  ingratitude  or  indifference.” 

Madame — you  will  never  see  me  more.”  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  father  and  son  How  accurately  were  all  the  prophecies  and 

Josephine  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to  returned  to  the  cottage — and  Henri  Alvimar,  the  presentments  relative  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  dissipation,  the  gallantry,  and  the  empty  with  his  amiable  wife,  to  their  own  abode  close  Josephine  fulfilled — or  more  than  fulfilled — 
compliments  of  the  infamous  court  of  Louis  by.  But  Albert  never  launched  his  boat  finim  for  she  became  not  Queen,  but  Empress ;  not 
XVI.  to  attach  any  very  great  deal  of  import-  the  shore  of  Calais  again.  Never  more  was  it  the  wife  of  a  King,  but  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
ance  to  this  species  of  menace  on  the  part  of  given  to  him  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  deep  Napoleon  1  In  1804,  the  imperial  purple 
Albert ;  she  considered  it  rather  the  ‘  words  of  — never  more  to  push  his  ftail  bark  over  the  adorned  the  shoulders  of  herself  and  her  heroic 
course’  which  every  polite  and  well-bred  man  ut-  curling  waves.  A  deep,  an  inconsolable  mel-  husband ;  and  the  principal  lady  in  attendance 
tered  to  a  lady  whose  love  he  had  not  succeeded  ancholy  took  possession  of  his  soul,  and  defied  upon  Josephine  was  Pauline,  the  Countess  of 
in  gaining,  or  from  whose  lips  no  avowal  had  all  the  powers  of  man  to  eradicate  it — because  Alvimar. 

been  wrested  ;  and  she  only  smiled — ^but  inaccessible  to  all  sympathies ;  and  in  a  few  ^  • 

sweetly  as  Josephine  alone  could  smile — as  she  months  it  hurried  its  victim  to  the  tomb.  He  *  **  • 

bade  him  farewell.  Her  parting  words  with  died  at  the  white  Cottage,  and  on  his  death-bed  On  the  24th  day  of  March,  1820,  this  great 
Pauline  upon  that  occasion  were,  “  Remember  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  artiste  who  has  since  brought  tears  to  kingly 
my  dear  friend,  in  a  short  time  I  shall  call  upon  attachment  to  her  whom  he  had  first  seen  with-  eyes,  and  set  throbbing  kingly  hearts,  was  bom 
yon  to  enter  on  your  functions  of  my  chief  in  its  walls.  His  remains  were  laid  in  the  sub-  in  a  poor  country  inn,  in  Switzerland.  Her 
Lady  of  the  Bed-chamber.  urban  cemetery;  and  his  father  was  interred  parents  bore  the  name  of  Felix,  and  belonged 

“  Father,”  said  Albert  to  Pierre  Michel,  that  by  his  side  a  few  weeks  afterward.  Pauline  to  the  Israelitish  persuasion  ;  they  endeavored 
evening,  as  they  walked  away  from  the  hospi-  communicated  the  fatal  news  to  her  friend,  the  by  peddling  through  the  country  to  eke  ont  a 
table  mansion  where  they  had  been  entertained.  Viscountess  of  Beanhamais.  who  terminated  precarious  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
“  I  have  no  longer  any  inclination  to  remain  her  reply  in  the  following  manner : — “  I  ad-  little  ones. 

in  Paris ;  let  us  return  home  without  delay,  mired  your  brother,  Pauline,  for  his  noble  and  The  history  of  the  early  years  of  the  trage- 
I  long  for  my  boat  and  sea  exercise  once  generous  heart — his  traly  manly  nature,  and  1  dienne’s  life,  is  one  of  poverty  and  privation, 
more.”  felt  g^tefrl  to  him  as  the  savior  of  my  life.  For  ten  years,  the  Felix  family  wandered  weari- 

“  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  my  dear  son,”  re-  But  I  knew  that  he  was  not  destined  to  be  King  ly  through  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  during 
plied  the  old  man  ;  and  accordingly  on  the  of  France — and  I  am  to  be  the  Queen.  Par-  this  period,  their  life  was  one  of  unceasing  toil 
following  morning  they  all  commenced  their  don  this  obeervation,  and  do  not  set  it  down  and  daily  struggles  with  adversity.  At  last. 
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they  directed  their  Btepe  toward  Lyon,  where 
they  settled  down,  and  remained  until  1830, 
when  they  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  in  the 
French  Metropolis. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  sojourn  in  Pails, 
fortune  did  not  smile  very  brightly  upon  them. 
By  utilizing  the  talents  or  industry  of  every 
member  of  their  little  family,  they  managed  to 
procure  themselves  an  humble  lodging,  and  to 
chase  away  the  demon  of  hunger.  Sarah,  the 
elder  sister  of  our  heroine,  sung  in  the  caf£s 
and  public  places,  accompanying  herself  on  the 
guitar  and  assisted  by  RacheL  It  was,  proba¬ 
bly,  during  one  of  those  singing  excursions, 
that  the  two  young  girls  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attract  the  attention  of  M.  Etienne  Choron, 
the  founder  of  a  musical  institution  in  Paris. 
M.  Choron,  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
voice  of  the  little  Rachel,  then  bnly  twelve 
years  old.  With  the  instinct  of  an  artiste,  he 
saw  the  rays  of  Genius,  imperceptible  to  the 
vulgar,  beaming  from  her  large  dark  eyes.  He 
immediately  invited  her  to  join  his  class,  and 
his  offer  was  thankfully  accepted. 

After  she  had  remained  a  short  time  under 
his  instructions,  M.  Choron,  saw  with  regret, 
that  the  sonorous  and  thrilling  voice  of  his 
young  pupil  was  far  better  adapted  for  Decla¬ 
mation  than  for  Song.  He  accordingly  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  M.  Pagnon  Saint  Aulaire,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor  of  declamation,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  accept  her  as  a  pupil. 

Up  to  this  period,  Rachel’s  education  had 
been  sorely  neglected,  owing  to  the  great  pov¬ 
erty  of  her  parents,  who  were  unable  to  afford 
their  child  those  advantages,  which,  without 
wealth,  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  in  Europe. 
Unceasing  assiduity  in  her  studies,  however, 
soon  made  up  for  the  want  of  instruction  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  years  of  her  life.  In  the  midst 
of  the  trials  of  poverty,  she  studied  with  an 
intense  perseverance,  wonderfnl  in  a  young 
gill  of  her  age.  She  was  ably  seconded  by  her 
professor,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  foster  the 
nascent  genius  of  the  young  RacheL 

M.  Saint  Aulaire,  exercised  his  pupils  in  the 
histrionic  art  in  a  hall  he  had  hired  for  the 
purpose  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  Her  powerful 
voice  and  extraordinary  scenic  aptitude,  soon 
caused  Rachel  to  be  remarked  among  her  fel¬ 
low  students.  Here  it  was  that  the  director  of 
the  ComMie  Fran^aise,  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  in  the  role  of  Hemaont,  in  which  she  has 
since  become  so  celebrated.  M.  Jouslin,  was 
electrified  by  the  dramatic  power,  and  the  pure 
and  elegant  diction  of  this  young  tragedienne 
of  fifteen.  He  immediately  procured  her  ad- 
,  mission  to  the  Conservatoire. «.  This  was  in 
^October,  1836.  _ 

The  manager  of  the  Theatre  du  Gymnase, 
happening  to  assist  at  a  performance  in  the 
Salle  Chantereine,  saw  Rachel  in  the  part  of 
EhfhXU,  in  Racine’s  Iphigenie  m  AuUde.  His 
'  admiration  of  the  juvenile  wonder  knew  no 
bounds ;  be  engaged  her  for  his  theater,  at  a 
salary  of  three  thousand  firancs  a  year,  with  a 
promise  of  an  annual  increase  if  she  were  suc- 
cessfuL  A  piece  entitled,  “  La  Vend6enne,” 
was  written  expressly  for  her,  but  was  indiffer¬ 
ently  received  by  the  public.  After  a  short 
period,  the  piece  was  withdrawn,  and  the  young 
debutante  fell  back  into  a  temporary  oblivion. 


from  which  she  was  soon  to  burst  forth  in  all 
the  effulgence  of  her  genius. 

Rachel  was  not  daunted  by  the  coldness  with 
which  her  first  efforts  were  received  by  the 
frequenters  of  the  Gymnase.  She  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  M.  Samson,  a  comedian  of  high 
merit,  and  a  witty  and  elegant  writer.  Samson 
at  once  recognized  the  dramatic  intelligence, 
and  rare  natural  gifts  of  the  young  actress. 
With  the  generosity  of  a  true  artiste,  he  gave 
her  advice  and  encouragement,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  procuring  her  an  engagement  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  In  June,  1838,  the  bills  of 
that  theater  bore  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
Rachel,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  that  month,  riie 
made  her  first  appearance  on  that  stage,  hal¬ 
lowed  by  so  many  souvenirs,  and  rendered 
celebrated  by  the  many  bright  geniuses  who 
have  trod  its  classic  boards. 

The  play  chosen  for  Rachel’s  d6bnt,  was 
"  Horace Rachel  as  CamilU.  The  attendance 
was  a  poor  one ;  literary  and  artistic  Paris  was 
out  of  town,  enjoying  a  summer  ramble  through 
the  fields,  or  lying  lazily  on  the  sand,  looking 
at  the  waves  by  the  sea-side.  The  well  known 
Dr.  Veron,  in  his  Memoira  (Tun  Bourgeois  de 
Paris,  says  that  there  were  only  five  persons  in 
the  orchestra  boxes  ;  the  doctor  being  one  of 
the  five.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  there 
were  about  two  hundred  inveterate  play^goers, 
who  would  endure  a  temperature  trebly  tropi¬ 
cal,  rather  than  miss  a  first  appearance,  and 
for  whom  a  revolution  in  art  is  a  much  more 
serious  affair  than  a  revolution  in  politics. 
Though  an  hour  before,  they  had  mourned  the 
hard  fate  that  imprisoned  them  in  the  heated 
city  at  such  a  season,  the  fortunate  two  hun¬ 
dred  soon  thanked  heaven,  that  they  were  there 
to  hail  the  dawn  of  the  tragic  luminary.  After 
a  few  representations,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  the  journalists,  Rachel  had  achieved 
an  unprecedented  triumph  ;  she  had  conquered 
Paris,  and  a  golden  rain  began  to  flood  the 
treasury  of  the  Com4die  Fran^aise. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  was  carried 
still  higher,  by  the  manner  in  which  Rachel 
rendered  Herrmone,  EriphiU,  Motmne,  etc.,  and 
her  delineation  of  Romne,  in  Bajazd,  was  a 
brilliant  success,  though  a  distinguished  critic 
had  sworn  her  failure  in  that  part,  and  had 
plied  his  powerful  pen  to  work  her  downfall. 
The  terrible  truthfulness  with  which  she  inter¬ 
preted  the  consuming  love,  the  frenzied  passion, 
the  deep  despair  of  Phedre,  sealed  her  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  greatest  tragedienne  of  the  age. 

Now  it  was  that  fortune  began  really  to 
smile  on  the  young  actress.  Artistic  honors 
and  golden  louis  were  showered  upon  her. 
She  had  resuscitated  and  vivified  Corneille 
and  Racine,  whose  magnificent  creations  had 
lain  in  the  dust  of  libraries  for  the  want  of  an 
interpreter.  She  had  created  a  new  school  of 
tragic  declamatioi^;  high  dignitaries  had  com¬ 
plimented  her  on  having  saved  the  French 
language  from  ruin,  and  the  aristocratic  mis¬ 
tresses  of  the  most  brilliant  saloons  in  Paris, 
disputed  each  other  the  honor  of  entertaining 
the  once  poor  little  street  singer,  now  become 
a  great  artiste. 

In  1840,  Rachel  revisited  Lyon,  the  scene  of 
her  early  trials.  Her  success  in  that  city  was 
immense ;  when  she  was  about  to  depart,  the 
corporate  authorities  presented  her  a  magnifi¬ 


cent  crown  of  ma.sBive  gold,  valued  at  six 
thousand  francs.  During  the  same  year,  she 
appeared  in  two  new  characters  :  PouUm  and 
Marie  Stuart.  She  visited  the  principal  cities  of 
France,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the 
same  enthusiasm.  In  May,  1841,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  in  London,  where  her  recep¬ 
tion  was  most  flattering;  her  performances 
were  nightly  attended  by  the  rank  and  wealth 
of  the  English  metropolis. 

But  of  all  her  triumphs,  the  most  glorious 
was  in  1848,  when  she  worked  the  Parisians 
into  a  wild  frenzy  of  patriotism,  by  her  thrill¬ 
ing  cry  of, 

“Aux  armes,  dtojeni  I" 

in  the  stirring  refrain  of  the  national  hymn  of 
France — the  Marseillaise.  The  effect  of  her 
singing  the  immortal  song  of  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  is  indescribable;  she  nearly  set  all 
Paris  mad. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel’s  first  appearance  in 
modern  drama,  took  place  in  1849,  in  Adrienne 
Leeowreur,  a  piece  written  for  her,  by  Messrs. 
Scribe  and  LegouvA  Her  success  wns  wonder¬ 
ful;  the  Parisians  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
theater,  and  fought  like  demons  to  obtain  ad¬ 
mission.  Rachel’s  triumph,  in  this  character 
was  the  more  flattering,  as  certain  individuals, 
incited  by  personal  pique  or  professional  jea¬ 
lously  had  industriously  spread  the  rumor, 
that  her  talent  was  confined  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  classic  tragedy,  and  that  conscious  of 
her  weakness,  she  dared  not  appear  in  modern 
drama. 

We  find  in  the  “  Contemporains,”  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  episode  of  Rachel’s  professional 
tour  through  the  interior  of  France,  during 
the  autumn  of  this  year.  While  traveling 
through  Normandy,  she  made  a  few  hours  stay 
ill  a  small  village  that  lay  on  her  route.  While 
there,  she  happened  to  remark  a  little  peasant 
boy.  busily  engaged  in  the  reading  of  a  book, 
which  seemed  to  have  an  all-absorbing  interest 
for  him.  She  went  toward  him,  and  asked  the 
title  of  the  book. 

“  The  life  of  4rondino,  Mademoiselle,”  re¬ 
plied  the  boy. 

“  What  1”  cried  she,  “  Are  those  the  works 
that  are  given  you  as  premiums?  What  a 
shame  1  What  will  the  reading  of  such  trivial 
works  bring  you  to?  Read  Corneille,  my 
child,  read  Racine.  Have  you  not  got  their 
works?” 

.“No,  mademoiselle.” 

“I  will  send  them  to  yon.  What  is  your 
name  ?” 

“  Armand  Le  Brun,  mademoiselle.” 

“  Very  good ;  in  the  meantime,  here  is 
wherewith  to  buy  books  for  the  present.”  And 
the  Actress  insisted  on  the  young  peasant’s 
acceptance  of  two  louis.  “  As  to  Corneille  and 
Racine,”  added  she,  “  it  riiall  be  my  business 
to  see  that  they  are  sent  to  you.” 

Three  months  passed  away,  and  no  books  had 
yet  arrived.  The  little  peasant  no  longer 
hoped  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  fine  lady’s 
promises.  But  amid  all  the  fatigue  of  travel¬ 
ing,  rehearsing  and  performing,  Rachel  did  not 
forget  her  promised  present  to  the  little  coun¬ 
try  boy,  and  the  latter  was  agreeably  surprised 
one  morning,  when  he  received  two  splendid 
volumes,  elegantly  bound  and  richly  gilt,  llis 
name  was  in  gilt  letters  on  the  cover,  and  on 
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the  fly  leaf,  was  written  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  tragedienne  : —  j 

“  7b  Amumd  Lt  Brm,  with  my  tamoA  mtha 
for  Aw  future  tuccei*  m  Itfe.  Rachel.” 

In  1850,  Rachel  visited  Berlin,  where  she 
was  loaded  with  honors  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
She  played,  in  1851,  a  second  engagement  in 
London,  which  was  even  more  successful  than 
the  first  In  1852,  she  performed  before  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Prussia,  from  whom  she  received 
presents  of  extraordinary  value.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  invited  her  to  honor  St  Petersburgh 
with  a  visit,  and  she  made  her  appearance  in 
the  Russian  capital,  in  December,  1853.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  engagement  she  was  treated  with  the 
most  distinguished  favor  by  the  Imperial  fami¬ 
ly,  and  created  an  unwonted  enthusiasm  among 
the  Russian  nobility — an  enthusiasm  which  was 
demonstrated  by  an  almost  fabulous  pecuniary 
success.  In  Austria,  Holland  and  Belgium,  as 
elsewhere,  the  history  of  the  great  actress’s 
various  professional  tours,  is  one  of  flowers, 
wreaths,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  universal  ap¬ 
plause. 

Rachel  has,  of  late,  been  rather  unfhvorably 
looked  upon  by  certain  circles  in  Paris.  Some 
of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  present  day 
cannot  forgive  her  for  being  insensible  to  their 
glory,  and  preferring,  to  their  productions,  the 
masterpieces  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  They 
accuse  her  of  being  behind  the  age  in  which 
she  lives,  and  of  refuang  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  the  genius  of  the  present  century.  Others, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  proclaim  her  inca¬ 
pacity  for  Comedy  and  Modem  Drama,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  paany  proofs  she  has  given  of  the 
incorrectness  of  their  assertions.  They  say 
that  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast, 
such  as  hatred,  jealousy,  revenge,  etc.,  are  alone 
those  which  she  can  portray  ;  she  can  excite, 
say  they,  in  her  auditors,,  horror  or  fear,  but 
she  cannot  touch  their  hearts  with  tender  emo¬ 
tion,  nor  bring  a  tear  of  compassion  to  their 
eyes.  Those  who  have  seen  Rachel  in  “  Adri¬ 
enne  Lecouvreur,”  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
those  calumnies  at  their  true  value.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Duchesnois,  the  illustrious  predecessor  of 
Rachel,  was  already  in  her  time  a  prey  to  such 
attacks.  This  great  tragic  actress  was  charged 
with  inability  to  portray  any  other  feelings 
than  those  of  tenderness  and  sensibility,  until 
she  forever  silenced  injustice  by  the  fearful 
energy  with  which  she  gave  expression  to  the 
fiercer  passions  in  the  character  of  “  Phedre.” 
There  is  another  fruitful  source  of  envy  and 
dislike,  in  the  fact  that  Rachel  is  rich.  As  is 
usually  the  case  with  every  great  artiste,  her 
enemies  have  increased  in  proportion  to  her 
fame  and  wealth.  Many  of  her  fellow  artists, 
not  daring  to  impugn  her  talent  as  an  actress, 
have  had  recourse  to  the  pitiful  revenge  of 
maligning  her  character  as  a  woman,  represen¬ 
ting  her  as  selfish  and  avaricious.  The  presence 
of  Madame  Ristori,  in  Paris,  was  taken  hold  of 
as  a  means  of  wounding  Mademoiselle  Rachel’s 
artistic  pride  by  proclaiming  her  inferiority  to 
the  Italian  actress.  The  injustice  of  such  state¬ 
ments,  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  styles  of 
acting  of  the  two  artistes  are  so  different,  that 
no  comparison  between  them  is  possible  j  and 
taht  the  Italian  press,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  be  a  better  judge  of  Italian  theatricals  than 


the  few  Parisian  feuilletonists  who  have  under¬ 
taken  to  write  up  Ristori,  jokes  over  the  furor 
created  by  the  fair  Turinese,  in  particular  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  Parisian  world.  Rachel’s  proposed 
visit  to  the  United  States,  was  also  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  of  giving  vent 
to  that  jealousy,  which  is  found  in  the  lower, 
and  sometimes  penetrates  to  the  higher  strata 
of  the  artistic  and  literary  world.  The  French 
government  made  the  trans-Atlantic  tour,  an 
affair  of  state,  and  threatened  Rachel  with  a 
heavy  fine,  and  even  with  severer  punish¬ 
ment  if  she  persevered  in  her  design ;  and  it 
was  not  without  difBculty,  that  a  reluctant 
acquiescence  was  at  last  obtained  from  the  Min¬ 
ister.  A  portion  of  the  French  Press  denounced 
the  American  trip  in  no  measured  terms. 
Rachel  was  accused  of  being  actuated  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  cupidity,  and  not  by  a  desire  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  advancement  of  Art.  She  was 
charged  with  speculating,  in  foreign  lands,  on 
the  reputation  that  had  been  made  in  France, 
and/or  France  ;  as  if  a  talent  such  as  Rachel’s 
should  be  the  exclusive  property  of  any  single 
country.  The  great  Talma  himself,  one  of  the 
brightest  glories  of  the  French  stage,  went  to 
England,  in  1817,  and  there  gave  a  certain 
number  of  “  Dramatic  Evenings.”  Genius  like 
that  of  Talma  and  of  Rachel  belongs  to  human¬ 
ity  ;  to  the  cause  of  Art  in  every  clime. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  the 
incidents  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel’s  representa¬ 
tions  in  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  or 
to  mention  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
she  was  received  in  London,  on  her  way  to  this 
country.  The  Daily  Press  has  quite  recently 
laid  those  details  before  our  readers. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  petty  scan¬ 
dal  which  circulates  in  the  Parisian  world  of 
art  and  letters  with  regard  to  the  great  trage¬ 
dienne.  We  might  repeat  anecdote  after  anec¬ 
dote,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  eagerly  read  at 
the  present  moment,  when  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
occupies  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  public 
mind ;  but  her  artistic  dareer  is  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  us,  and  we  would  not  become  the  echoes 
of  personal  malignity,  nor  would  we,  though  it 
were  in  our  power  to  do  so,  sacrilegiously  tear 
aside  the  curtain  which  hides  the  private  life 
of  an  artiste  from  the  public  gaze,  to  satisfy  a 
morbid  and  ephemeral  curiosity. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  been  singularly 
favored  by  nature.  It  is  rare  to  find  so  many 
natural  excellencies  united  in  the  same  person. 
Her  face  is  eminently  classical ;  every  feature 
is  chiselled  with  exquisite  delicacy.  Her  eyes 
are  large,  dark,  piercing  and  expressive  ;  her 
voice  resonant,  powerful  and  sympathetic. 
She  is  above  the  middle  height,  and,  though 
slightly,  is  beautifully  formed.  Her  port  is  full 
of  grace  and  m^esty,  and  she  possesses  a  mar¬ 
velous  intuitiveness  of  gesture  and  intonation. 
She  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  notwithstanding 
the  exceeding  delicacy  of  her  physical  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  exhaustion  which  ensues  after 
some  of  her  thrilling  impersonations,  we  hope 
that  she  will  be  able  to  devote  many  years  to 
the  elevation  of  her  art,  and  that  many  glorious 
triumphs  are  still  reserved  for  her.  Though 
she  has,  already,  conquered  two  hemispheres, 
earned  for  herself  immortality,  and  perhaps, 
become  a  millionaire,  her  fame  is  not  yet 
arrived  at  its  culminating  point 


The  Theater,  however,  is  not  the  only  scene 
of  Rachel’s  triumphs;  the  perfect  artiste  is 
also  a  moat  accomplished  woman  of  the  world. 
In  a  drawing.foom,  she  is  ever  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  and  polish  of  her  manners,  and 
the  refined  tone  of  her  conversation ;  at  the 
promenade,  she  is  recognized  by  the  taste  dis¬ 
played  in  her  toQette,  which  is  ever  remarkable 
for  its  chaste  yet  rich  simplicity.  Many  an 
aristocratic  and  titled  dame,  for  whose  educa¬ 
tion  thousands  have  been  lavished,  and  whose 
fore&thers  date  from  the  times  of  the  Merovin- 
giens,  would  give  half  her  ancestral  roll  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  intuitive  grace  and  natural  distinction 
with  which  this  child  of  poverty  and  suffering 
has  been  gifted. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  has,  also,  proved  her¬ 
self  a  good  daughter  and  a  kind  sister.  Her 
family  have  shared  in  the  fruits  of  her  success. 
Her  glory  as  an  artiste,  has  not  deadened  affec¬ 
tion  within  her  breast  nor  blinded  her  to  her 
filial  and  fraternal  duties.  Her  brother  and 
sisters,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  owe 
everything  to  her ;  for  it  was  by  the  light  her 
transcendent  gening  shed  upon  them,  that  their 
humbler  talents  were  discovered.  In  all  that 
has  been  said  in  her  praise,  there  is  no  fact 
which  redounds  more  to  her  credit,  than  that 
of  her  cherishing,  in  the  day  of  her  prosperity, 
the  parent  that  sustamed  her  in  the  cloudy  days 
of  her  childhood. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  confidence  of 
Rachel,  and  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  her  affairs,  in  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  our  people  and  their  alacrity  to 
recognize  and  worthily  recompense  true  talent 
has  not  been  misplaced.  Nowhere  has  her 
reception  been  more  enthusiastic,  or  her  triumph 
more  complete  than  in  the  great  Metropolis 
of  the  Western  World.  The  plaudits  which 
greeted  her  on  her  first  appearance  before  an 
American  audience,  must  have  richly  compen¬ 
sated  her  for  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  die  had 
undergone  during  her  voyage.  The  audiences 
which  nightly  appland  her,  composed  as  they 
are,  of  the  beauty,  talent,  and  fashion  of  the 
Empire  City,  prove  to  her  that  her  genius  is 
appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  great  aefress’s  visit  to  the  United  States, 
is  destined,  we  think,  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  American  stage.  It  will  lay  the 
germ  of  a  correct  taste  in  the  minds  of  our 
people.  The  result  of  the  enterprize  will  be  a 
great  blow  to  the  lower  literary  cliques  of 
Paris,  who  prophesied  Rachel’s  failure  in 
America.  It  was  certainly  a  bold  project,  and 
one  involving  considerable  risk,  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  to  play  Classio  Tragedy  in  a  strange 
land,  and  in  a  language  foreign  to  the  mass  of 
its  people.  By  undertaking  such  an  enterprize, 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  merited  our  grati¬ 
tude  ;  riie  has  inscribed  her  name  on  the 
brightest  page  of  our  theatrical  annals,  and 
made  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Dramatic 
Art  in  the  United  States.  Crowned  by  the  Old 
Continent,  as  the  tragic  muse  of  the  present 
century,  she  comes  to  add  to  the  wreath  that 
binds  her  classic  brow,  the  fresh  flowers  of  the 
New  World. 

- - 

A  Simile. — A  writer  on  swearing  says  that  an 
oath  from  a  woman’s  lips  is  unnatural  and 
incredible  ;  and  he  would  as  soon  expect  a  bul¬ 
let  from  a  rose  bud. 
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MIBS  CHARI4>TTE  CUSHMAlf. 

Ajs  a  worthy  accompaniment  to  onr  portrait 
and  biography  of  Rachel,  we  deemed  it  would 
not  be  out  of  place  to  present  a  sketch  of  one 
of  onr  own  gifted  conntrywomen,  who,  like  the 
great  French  Tragedienne,  has  also  obtained 
the  most  brilliant  plaudits  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  For  although  our  present  heroine 
has  renounced  the  land  of  her  birth,  and 
arowed  her  determination  of  ending  her  days 
in  a  foreign  clime ;  still,  we  think  her  nation¬ 
ality  too  firmly  engrafted  to  admit  of  this  con¬ 
summation,  and  predict  that  she  will  yet 
return  and  linger  among  the  scenes  of  her 
early  Tioissitudes  and  triumphs. 

Charlotte  Cushman  was  bora  in  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1816.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  five  children,  left  dependent  on 
their  mother,  by  the  decease  of  their  father, 
while  Charlotte  was  yet  a  child.  This  task  the 
mother  performed  with  an  unshrinking  heart 
and  a  firm  trust  in  “  the  widow’s  God.”  She 
gare  her  children  an  excellent  education  in  all 
the  solid  branches  of  learning,  and  instructed 
them  also  in  those  accomplishments  which  were 
to  fit  them  to  appear  in  society  on  a  footing 
with  children  who  had  more  preteniiions,  from 
the  wealth  and  education  of  their  parents. 
Charlotte  inherited  fh>m  her  mother  an  excel¬ 
lent  Toice  and  taste  for  music ;  this  was  taken 
advantage  of,  and  her  musical  abilities  culti¬ 
vated,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  means,  as  it 
was  early  determined  that  she  should  adopt  the 
profession  of  a  teacher  of  the  divine  art  Her 
first  public  performance  was  with  the  choir  at 
the  chapel  where  her  mother’s  family  worship¬ 
ped,  and  where  the  extraordinary  tone  and 
quality  of  her  voice  immediately  attracted 
marked  attentioo.  On  visiting  some  wealthy 
relatives  in  New  York  City,  about  this  time. 


I  they  were  so  much  pleased  with  her  accom¬ 
plishments  and  personal  attractions,  that  they 
wished  to  adopt  and  provide  for  her.  This, 
however,  being  opposed  by  her  mother,  Char¬ 
lotte  returned  to  Boston.'  Soon  after  this,  Mrs. 
Wood,  the  great  English  vocalist,  hearing  her 
sing,  was  captivated  with  her  rich,  contralto 
voice,  and  at  once  invited  her  to  sing  in  con¬ 
cert  Mrs.  Wood  was  so  much  pleased  with 
her  exertions,  that  she,  as  did  also  other  emi¬ 
nent  professors,  advised  the  novitiate  to  go  upon 
the  stage,  a  proposition  that  met  with  a  stout  re¬ 
sistance,  on  account  of  the  religions  scruples  of 
the  remainder  of  Miss  Cushman’s  family ;  but, 
having  a  natural  inclination  for  the  drama,  she 
determined  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  after 
a  rigid  preparation,  she  made  her  “  first  appear¬ 
ance  ”  at  one  of  the  theaters  of  her  native  city, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1835,  as  the  Oouniaa  Al- 
maviva,  in  the  “Marriage  of  Figaro.”  Her 
reception  was  quite  favorable.  The  play  was 
repeated  five  or  six  nights  in  succession,  all 
agreeing  that  practice  alone  was  wanting  to 
secure  her  a  high  position  as  a  successful  vo¬ 
calist. 

The  following  year.  Miss  Cushman  accom¬ 
panied  Meader,  the  composer,  to  New  Orleans, 
as  prima  donna  in  a  series  of  concerts  he  was 
about  to  give  there.  Her  friends  predicted  a 
brilliant  and  flourishing  tour  to  the  young 
debutante,  and  cherished  hopes  of  future  cele¬ 
brity.  These  hopes,  although  afterward  more 
than  realized  in  another  sphere,  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  at  this  time.  The  change  of 
climate  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  and  iqjn- 
dicious  measures  adopted  in  the  management  of 
her  voice,  was  fatal  to  the  latter,  causing  its 
loss  altogether.  This  was  a  terrible  blow,  and 
to  a  person  of  less  moral  courage,  would  have 
been  utterly  overwhelming.  But  our  heroine 


was  composed  of  better  material ;  she  had 
also  inherited  a  portion  of  her  mother’s  invin¬ 
cible  energy  and  perseverance,  and  so  far  was 
Charlotte  from  despair,  that  her  misfortune 
only  stimulated  her  to  increased  exertions  in 
another  line  of  her  profession. 

As  we  have  previously  mentioned,  her  tastes 
were  dramatically  inclined,  and  she  had  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  an  ambition  to  try  her  pow¬ 
ers  in  the  higher  walks  of  tragedy.  Alone,  in 
a  strange  city,  without  friends  or  pecuniary 
means,  she  determined  on  immediate  sMstion. 
The  first  person  she  applied  to  was  Barton,  the 
tragedian,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  as  stage 
manager  of  one  of  the  theaters  in  the  Crescent 
City.  “  Fly  to  the  stage,”  was  his  first  response ; 
“you  have  parts  that  will  place  you  in  the 
foremost  rank.”  From  this  moment  her  destiny 
w"n  fixed.  Unbeknown  even  to  her  relatives, 
she  at  once  commenced  a  severe  course  of  read¬ 
ings,  under  the  tuition  of  Barton,  who  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  her  histrionic  powers  that  he 
advised  her  announcement  ere  her  first  course 
of  studies  was  completed.  During  the  month 
of  February,  1836,  on  the  occurrence  of  his 
benefit.  Barton  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
her  as  Lady  Macbeth.  Poor  Charlotte  encoun¬ 
tered  innumerable  difficulties  in  preparing  for 
this  trying  position ;  and  she  will,  even  now, 
glow  with  excitement  when  she  recounts  the 
various  straits  she  was  put  to  in  procuring  a 
suitable  wardrobe  for  the  occasion  ;  but  finally 
all  was  accomplished,  and  with  a  determination 
to  succeed,  the  fair  debutante  left  the  green 
room  with  a  firm  step  at  the  call  of  the  promp¬ 
ter’s  bell.  Except  Barton  alone,  none  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  success ;  in  fact,  many  had  come 
purposely  to  witness  “the  failure.”  These  latter 
were  disappointed.  Although  not  quite  equal 
to  her  etOree  in  vocalism,  her  d^bnt  in  tragedy 
was  far  from  being  a  failure,  and  the  most  in¬ 
veterate  of  the  croakers  readily  admitted  that 
she  only  needed  study  and  experience  to  reach 
an  exalted  position  in  the  temple  of  the  tragio 
muse.  Miss  Cushman  performed  one  or  two 
other  parts  before  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
then  left  New  Orleans,  to  return  no  more,  until, 
erowned  by  fame  and  fortune,  she  appeared  as 
the  bright  particular  “  star  ”  upon  whose  success 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  the  manager’s 
hopes  of  an  entire  season. 

On  her  way  home,  and  while  passing  through 
New  York,  she  was  offered  an  engagement  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hamblin,  at  the  Bowery  Theater, 
where  she  appeared,  first,  in  September,  1836, 
as  Lady  Maebdh]  but,  after  a  week  or  two, 
during  which  she  was  rapidly  rising  in  public 
favor,  she  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and  before 
she  was  so  far  restored  as  to  take  her  place  once 
more  on  the  boards,  the  theater  was  burned  to 
the  ground  and  her  entire  wardrobe  destroyed  in 
flames.  Thus,  on  her  recovery,  she  was  forced  to 
commence  the  world  anew.  She  now  joined 
Dinneford’s  company,  and  appeared  in  succes¬ 
sion  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  other 
Western  cities.  Returning,  in  the  fall  of  1837, 
she  was  engaged  by  the  late  Edmund  Simpson 
to  perform  divers  parts,  her  contract  binding 
her  as  “walking  lady” — “general  utility 
woman,”  etc.  And  most  useful  she  appears  to 
have  been,  as  during  the  next  two  years  she 
acted  almost  every  night  the  theater  opened, 
in  comedy,  tragedy,  farce  or  vaudeville,  per- 
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aonating  old  women,  young  men,  chamber¬ 
maids,  tragedy  queens  and  high  comedy  ladies, 
with  an  occasional  melo-drama,  in  which  latter, 
as  Nancy  Syktt,  in  “Oliver  Twist,”  she  is  said  to 
have  made  one  of  the  most  happy  hits  of  her 
early  experience,  and  one  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  laid  the  foundation  of  her  future  fame. 
Although  her  duties  were  arduous  in  the 
extreme  during  this  long  engagement,  still  the 
apprenticeship  was  in  the  very  best  school,  and 
a  most  excellent  and  profitable  one  for  her,  as 
the  company  was  formed  of  a  galaxy  of  native 
and  foreign  actors,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of 
marked  ability  in  their  respective  lines.  Her 
after  career  proves  that  she  availed  herself  of 
the  opportunities  offered,  and  that  she  was 
most  industrious  in  acquiring  the  details  of 
“  stage  business  ”  and  other  requisites  for  supe¬ 
riority  in  her  profession.  She  had  also  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading  dramatic 
celebrities  of  that  day,  among  which  were  the 
Kembles,  the  Keans,  the  Woods,  Power,  Madame 
Yestris.  Charles  Mathews,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  had  expressed  approbative  remarks  on 
the  superiority  of  her  exertions. 

After  the  close  of  her  engagement  at  the 
Park,  she  performed  at  Philadelphia,  where  she 
produced  quite  an  excitement  in  the  theatrical 
world,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  her  wreath  of 
triumphs.  Returning  to  New  York,  she  played 
at  the  old  National  Theater,  that  formerly 
stood  on  the  comer  of  Leonard  and  Church 
streets.  On  its  destmction  by  fire.  Miss  Cush¬ 
man  being  out  of  an  engagement,  accepted  the 
overtures  of  Mr.  Simpson,  and  in  1840,  she 
rrappeared  at  the  Park  Theater,  but  tkU  time, 
as  the  “leading  actress;”  having  thus,  after 
nearly  six  years  of  constant  toil  and  study, 
reached  the  goal  of  her  ambition,  occupying 
the  proud  position  of  leading  actress,  of  the  first 
theater  on  this  continent.  From  that  time  for¬ 
ward,  her  career  has  been  a  constant  succession 
of  triumphs — fame  and  fortune  have  constantly 
smiled  on  her.  As  soon  as  she  became  settled 
In  New  York,  she  sent  for  her  mother  and  sis¬ 
ters,  and  has  since  been  the  head  and  principal 
support  of  the  family.  About  this  time,  also, 
a  married  sister,  whose  worthless  husband  had 
deserted  her,  came  to  live  with  the  family,  and 
thus  increased  Charlotte’s  responsibility  and 
anxiety.  Sorrowing,  yet  not  despairing,  Char¬ 
lotte  assumed  the  task  of  fitting  her  sister  (who 
had  retaken  her  maiden  name,  Sarah  Cushman), 
fbr  the  stage,  and  then  of  bringing  her  out, 
which  she  successfully  did  at  Philadelphia. 
Since  that  period  they  have  played  together  in 
numerous  pieces  with  great  success. 

From  1840  to  1844,  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman 
played  “  star  ”  engagements  in  nearly  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  was  on  all 
rides  greeted  as  the  leading  trageiienne,  so  far 
as  the  New  World  was  concerned.  In  the  last 
mentioned  year,  she  sailed  for  Europe.  Her 
Tiamp  and  fame  had  preceded  her ;  and  almost 
immediately  on  her  arrival  in  London,  she 
received  numerous  offers  of  engagements.  Her 
first  appearance  before  a  London  audience  was 
at  the  Princesses  Theater,  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1845.  The  character  chosen  for  the 
occasion  was  Bianca,  in  Millman’s  tragedy  of 
“  Fazio.”  Her  success  on  this  occurrence  was 
triumphant  in  the  extreme.  Her  engagement 
which  was  for  eight  nights  only,  was  at  once  I 


extended  to  cigMy  nights,  during  which  the 
excitement  continued,  our  heroine  being  called 
before  the  curtain  to  receive  the  compliments 
of  the  audiences  at  the  end  of  each  perform¬ 
ance.  Having  concluded  her  engagement  at 
the  Princesses,  and  achieved  for  herself  a  vic¬ 
tory  which  placed  her  on  the  proudest  pinnacle 
of  theatrical  fame,  she  turned  her  attention  to 
the  interests  of  her  sister,  who  was  still  per¬ 
forming  in  Philadelphia — she  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  Mr.  Webster,  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theater,  to  bring  out  her  sister  there 
as  Julia,  herself  to  be 'the  Romeo.  The  result 
was,  the  sisters  appeared  in  this  tragedy  for 
thirty  nights, — the  curiosity  of  the  public  to 
witness  them  increasing  with  each  performance 
— the  critics  pronouncing  Charlotte’s  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  love-sick  Romeo  the  only  true  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  character  ever  seen  upon  the 
English  stage.  From  London,  the  two  Misses 
Cushman  made  a  tour  of  the  Provinces,  visit¬ 
ing  the  capitals  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  their 
reputation  everywhere  confirmed  by  public 
opinion,  obtaining  fortune  as  well  as  fame  by 
their  travels. 

Miss  Cushman  remained  in  Great  Britain, 
until  1849,  winning  golden  opinions  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  realizing  by  her  exertions  a 
handsome  independence  for  life.  During  the 
fall  of  the  la^t  mentioned  year,  she  returned  to 
her  native  land,  and  early  in  1850,  she  reap¬ 
peared  before  an  American  audience,  at  the 
Broadway  Theater,  in  New  York  city.  Her 
reception  was,  of  course,  most  brilliant,  but  j 
no  more  than  she  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
her  countrymen,  after  having  achieved  such  a 
splendid  conquest  in  the  Old  World.  She  then 
commenced  a  professional  trip  to  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  her  course  everywhere 
being  marked  as  that  of  a  great  statesman  or 
warrior  on  a  triumphal  tour. 

After  performing  engagements  in  all  the 
principal  cities,  and  having  reached  the  highest 
point  of  fame  in  her  profession,  she  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  stage,  and  announced  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  a  villa  on  the  banka  of 
Lake  Como,  in  Italy,  where  she  purposed  to 
end  her  days.  She  made  her  last  appearance 
before  an  American  audience  at  the  Broadway 
Theater,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May, 
1852.  The  play  selected  for  the  occasion  was 
“  Guy  Mannering,”  in  which  she  performed  her 
great  character  of  Meg  Merrilie*.  At  the  close 
of  the  performance,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of 
the  audience,  she  was  led  forward  by  Mr. 
Barry,  the  stage-manager,  where  she  made  her 
adieu  in  the  following  words,  highly  character¬ 
istic  of  the  independent  and  self-reliant  spirit 
of  the  speaker : —  ' 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  will  not  indulge 
in  the  cant  of  saying  that  this  call  was  unex¬ 
pected,  or  that  I  have  come  entirely  unpre¬ 
pared  for  it  The  custom  of  actors  addressing 
audiences  is,  I  believe,  ‘  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.’  In  olden  times 
it  was  punished  by  forfeits  or  fines.  I  may 
seem  and  be  antediluvian  in  my  taste,  but,  for 
the  sake  of  all  concerned,  I  could  wish  the  old 
fashion  restored.  For  myself,  I  have  but  little 
to  say ;  and  if  you  find  it.  not  at  all  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  I  must  beg  of  you,  in  your  kindness  and 
courtesy,  to  think  that  it’s  pretty  well  for  a 
woman,  especially  one  '  unaccustomed  to  pub¬ 


lic  speaking.’  On  the  8th  of  April,  1835,  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  under  the  direction  of 
the  gentleman  at  my  ride  (Mr.  Barry),  my  first 
and  last  manager,  I  launched  my  tiny  craft 
upon  the  sea  of  public  opinion.  In  a  course  of 
alternate  storms  and  calms,  which  has  known 
no  retrogression,  but  which  has  ever  been  on¬ 
ward — your  approbation,  among  the  earliest 
breezes  that  filled  my  sails — I  have  met  many 
land  rats  and  water  rats  (pirates  I  mean), 
cruisers  under  false  colors,  mermen  and  mer¬ 
maids,  rocks,  shoals  and  quicksands.  I  had  no 
compass  but  the  examples  of  those  gone  before 
me — no  pilot,  save  perseverance ;  but,  with 
hope  at  the  prow,  a  steadfast  will  at  the  helm, 
imder  the  protection  papers  of  an  honest  pur¬ 
pose,  I  have,  after  a  seventeen  years’  voyage, 
come  safe  into  the  port  of  friends’  esteem,  with 
the  colors  of  independence  nailed  to  the  mast 
head.  My  labor  has  been  earnest,  incessant. 
The  world  little  knows  the  labor  of  such  a  life, 
for  none  but  an  actor  can  know  an  actor’s  toiL 
In  the  public  I  have  ever  found  a  generous 
master.  I  believe  you  will  award  me  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  having  proved  myself  a  faithful  servant. 
For  all  those  now  struggling  as  I  once  strug¬ 
gled  I  ask  of  you  the  same  approbation  which 
cheered  and  encouraged  me  to  the  attainment 
of  that  proud  professional  and  social  position 
which  I  now  eqjoy.  Allow  me,  then,  to  bid 
yon  a  respectful  and  thankful  farewell.” 

In  the  following  month  riie  returned  to 
Europe,  and  after  a  short  respite,  during  which 
she  resided  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Muspratt,  in 
Liverpool,  tempted  by  the  liberal  offers  of 
managers  and  a  love  for  her  profession,  she 
again  took  the  stage  and  acted  a  series  of 
engagements  with  her  usual  eeUU.  It  was  her 
good  fortune,  on  her  first  visit  to  London,  to 
form  an  extended  and  brilliant  connection 
among  the  highest  and  most  learned  in  the 
land.  On  her  return  those  friends  again  fiocked 
around  her,  and  the  associations  were  of  so 
pleasant  a  character  that  she  resolved  to  forego 
her  intention  of  proceeding  to  Italy,  and  to 
make  the  great  capital  of  the  British  Empire 
her  future  home.  To  consummate  this  determi¬ 
nation,  she  leased  an  elegant  house  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets,  where  she  has  since  resid¬ 
ed,  giving  weekly  toirees,  which  are  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  the  aristocracy  and  liie- 
rati  from  various  parts  of  the  Continent.  Miss 
Cushman  occasionally  still  continues  to  appear 
in  public ;  during  the  last  summer  she  has 
several  times  performed  Meg  Merrilies,  and  other 
favorite  characters  at  the  Haymarket  Theater, 
in  London.  There  have  been  of  late  several 
rumors  of  her  return  to  this  country,  but  we 
think  these  announcements  are  premature,  as 
we  understand  from  a  relative  that  the  illness 
of  her  sister  would  prevent  it  at  present  at  all 
events.  We  confess,  as  Americans,  we  are  justly 
proud  of  Miss  Cushman,  as  we  recognize  in  her 
a  near  approach  to  our  ideal  of  the  great  purity 
of  art,  and  in  which  she  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  noblest  representatives.  There  is  a  natural 
breadth  and  grandeur  in  her  mind  which  enables 
her  to  adopt  enlarged  views  and  cope  with  them 
successfully ;  hence  her  impersonation  of  cha¬ 
racter  is  strongly  drawn  in  clear  and  broad  out¬ 
line,  with  a  fullness  of  finish  that  gives  it  that 
extraordinary  completeness  for  which  it  is  re¬ 
markable. 
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ARCTIC  EXPIA)RATIOirS. 

SiNCB  the  newa  of  the  safety  of  the  steamer 
Atlantic,  in  1851,  perhaps  no  event  has  occur¬ 
red  that  caused  such  general  demonstrations  of 
joyousness  and  satisfaction,  as  were  experienced 
on  Thursday,  the  11th  ultimo,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  intrepid  Dr.  Kane,  and  most  of  his  brave 
companions,  who  left  ns  something  over  two 
years  since,  on  the  hopeless  errand  of  finding 
some  traces  of  the  lamented  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  unfortunate  companiona  Although 
this  last  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane’s  has  been  of 
benefit  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  still  we 
think  we  represent  universal  public  sentiment, 
when  we  express  the  hope  that  it  closes  the 
catalogue  of  these  forlorn  journeys  of  privation 
and  death. 

Arctic  expeditions  have  been  numerous  for 
over  two  centuriea  Even  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  one  was  fitted  out  as  early  as  the  year 
1750.  But  after  all,  what  great  practical  re¬ 
sults  have  been  arrived  at  by  them?  Whom 
have  they  benefitted?  The  long  mooted  problem 
of  a  northwest  passage  has  been  solved  ;  other 
important  geographical  facts  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  and  charted  ;  vast  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended,  and  hundreds  of  valuable  lives 
sacrificed :  still  no  man  can  point  to  a  single 
issue  that  will  aid  one  jot  or  tittle  in  the  ame¬ 
lioration  of  the  human  family,  unless,  probably, 
these  facts  may  lead  to  the  future  discontinuance 
of  these  useless  projects.  There  are  numerous 
fields  to  open  and  explore  in  every  department 
of  science  and  economy,  and  the  most  exalted 
ambition,  for  fame  and  fortune,  can  be  gratified 
by  persevering  labor  in  occupations  of  much 
less  danger,  that  also  afford  the  happy  consci¬ 
ousness  of  being  of  service  to  our  fellow  men. 

The  published  accounts  of  the  incidents  of 
this  last  expedition  are  interesting  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  select 
the  most  important  of  them,  to  the  extent  of  our 
space. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  EAXE  EXPEDITION*. 

The  expedition  left  New  York,  May  31,  1853. 
The  first  port  made  was  St.  Johns,  Newfound¬ 
land,  where  the  expedition  was  shown  every 
attention  by  the  governor  and  inhabitants,  who 
afforded  them  fiicilities  for  obtaining  articles 
required  for  the  expedition.  They  obtained 
there  eight  Labrador  dogs  for  use  in  sledging 
in  the  snow,  and  were  visited  while  there  by 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  They  took 
aboard  also  all  the  beef  they  could  obtain,  and 
marled  it  After  remaining  two  days  they  took 
their  departure,  and  about  the  4th  of  July 
arrived  at  Fiskenaes,  a  settlement  in  a  southern 
part  of  Greenland.  Gov.  Lassing,  at  this  point 
received  them  with  great  hospitality,  and  afford¬ 
ed  them  every  facility  in  the  purchase  of  furs 
and  eider-down.  At  this  point  they  took  on 
board  a  male  Esquimaux,  who  was  to  hunt  for 
them.  From  Fiskenaes  they  proceeded  next 
to  Sukkertoppen,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  to  a  sngar-loaf. 
This  place  presents  many  beauties  of  Arctic 
scenery.  They  found  a  few  Danes  there,  and 
obtained  from  them  an  abundant  supply  of 
reindeer  furs  and  sealskin  coats.  Proeven,  a 
place  fifty  miles  south  of  Upemavik,  was  the 


next  stopping  point.  Here  they  obtained 
the  aid  of  Christiansen,  who  is  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  the  Arctic.  They  took  on 
board  twenty  Esquimanx  dogs,  and  after  re¬ 
maining  two  or  three  days,  departed  for  Uper- 
navik.  On  their  way  they  were  becalmed  for 
some  time  within  sight  of  Sanderson’s  Hoop,  a 
prominent  headland  south  of  Upemavik.  The 
cliff  is  about  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  can 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  This 
cliff  is  noted  also  for  an  extensive  loonery 
which  is  on  it.  They  arrived  at  Upemavik 
during  the  last  of  July,  and  obtained  Mr.  Petei^ 
sen,  who  had  been  with  Capt.  Penny,  as  inter¬ 
preter  for  the  expedition,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  the  dog-sledging.  From  Upema¬ 
vik  they  pushed  on  to  the  north,  meeting  with 
no  ice  until  they  had  proceeded  considerably 
north  of  the  Devil’s  Thumb.  They  expected  to 
encounter  ice  in  Melville  Bay,  but  had  a  very 
fortunate  passage,  being  detained  therein  only 
abont  two  weeks,  when  they  made  the  open 
water,  and  had  a  good  ran  thence  until  the  6th 
of  August,  when  they  entered  Smith’s  sound 
with  no  prospect  of  ice,  and  sailed  on  until 
they  reached  Littleton  Island,  in  latitude  78° 
20',  which  is  the  highest  point  reached  by  Capt. 
Inglefield  in  1852,  though  he  did  not  land  there. 
The  expedition  landed  at  the  island  and  erected 
a  eaim,  in  which  were  deposited  letters,  in  hopes 
that  Capt.  Inglefield,  on  his  return,  would  find 
them  and  convey  them  to  England,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  thence  to  America.  Their  most  import¬ 
ant  object,  however,  in  landing  at  Littleton 
Island,  was  to  deposit  provisions  and  a  large 
metallic  life-boat,  which,  in  case  disaster  should 
overtake  their  vessel,  they  might  be  able  to 
reach,  and  by  it  make  their  return  to  Green¬ 
land. 

Finding  the  ice  to  the  north  completely  im¬ 
penetrable,  they  were  forced  to  attempt  a  tem¬ 
porary  passage  along  the  coast,  where  the 
rapid  tides,  running  at  the  rate  of  four  knots 
an  hour,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  sixteen  feet, 
had  worn  a  temporary  opening.  In  a  few  days, 
a  chance  presenting  itself,  they  pressed  on  by 
means  of  warping,  and  made  that  day  about 
fifteen  miles,  passing  three  small  islands  or  rocks, 
none  of  which  exceeded  a  hundred  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  penetration  of  the  pack-ice  was 
attended  with  many  obstacles.  The  vessel 
grounded  with  every  tide,  and  but  for  her  ex¬ 
treme  strength,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
sustain  the  shocks  of  the  ice.  She  was  twice 
on  her  beam-ends,  and  once  on  fire  IVom  the 
upsetting  of  the  stoves.  Some  idea  of  this 
navigation  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  of  her 
losing  her  jib-boom,  best  bower  anchor,  bul¬ 
warks,  beside  about  six  hundred  fathoms  of 
warping-line.  Afterward,  being  compelled  to 
return  to  these  three  islands  by  reason  of  lying 
in  an  exposed  position,  they  afforded  them  a 
sort  of  shelter.  A  gale  came  on  subsequently, 
which  parted  the  hawsers  with  which  they  were 
moored  to  the  rocks,  and  they  were  driven  to 
sea.  The  gale  was  blowing  heavily,  and  they 
were  placed  in  considerable  danger,  as  they 
were  mnning  before  the  wind,  amid  icebergs 
and  large  pieces  of  ice,  one  of  which  strack  the 
vessel’s  quarter  and  stove  in  her  bulwarks. 
They  escaped  further  danger,  and  again  made 
for  the  north  as  fast  as  they  could,  by  means  of 
warping  frequently  close  in  shore.  They  were 


subjected  to  a  heavy  nip  south  of  a  point  which 
corresponds  in  description  to  Stafford  Head, 
but  fortunately  escaped  any  damage.  Abont 
the  10th  of  September,  found  the  expedition 
with  bay  ice  forming  about  them  pretty  thick, 
in  latitude  78°  37'.  Here  they  found  a  deep 
bay  mnning  between  two  headlands.  In  this 
bay  they  found  a  good  harbor,  and  moored  their 
ships.  This  formed  their  first  winter  harbor 
in  the  winter  of  ’53  and  ’64. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  bay  were  three 
islands,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  On  the  background  was  a  terrace  of 
sand.  The  cliffs  at  these  headlands  are  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  though 
the  land  back  is  lower.*  The  vessel  was  moored 
to  some  granite  islands.  The  rocks  in  that 
region  are  composed  of  granite  and  limestone, 
with  a  small  stratum  of  another  formation  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  formations — called  by  the 
Danes  the  ice-font — which  are  caused  by  the 
repeated  contributions  of  ice  winter  after  win¬ 
ter,  occasioned  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
tide,  were  very  common  here.  The  ice-font 
occasionally  forms  to  the  thickness  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  After  the  vessel  was 
moored.  Dr.  Kane  started  in  a  boat  with  a  party 
to  examine  the  ice  north.  They  left  their  boat 
abont  ten  miles  north  of  the  ship,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  foot.  The  party  returned  in  about  a 
week,  having  made  a  good  many  forced  marches, 
when  they  commenced  making  active  prepara¬ 
tions  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  A  warm  and 
comfortable  house  was  built  over  the  dock,  ex¬ 
tending  from  forward  of  the  stem  to  the  far  end 
of  the  galley.  Stoves  were  put  up,  and  com¬ 
munications  were  made  between  the  steerage 
and  cabin,  and  the  men  were  transferred  from 
the  forecastle  to  the  hold,  where  comfortable 
quarters  were  made  for  them.  The  galley  was 
put  below.  A  party  went  forward  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  cache  about  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
and  returned.  Darkness  gradually  came  upon 
them,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
journeys  within  a  scope  of  thirty  miles,  the 
operations  for  the  season  closed,  and  soon  entire 
darkness  came  and  prevented  them  from  doing 
anything  whatever.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  year  in  this  latitude  is  divided  into  four 
portions,  two  of  which  are  alternate  day  and 
night,  each  of  two  months’  duration ;  one  of 
four  months,  with  the  sun  below  the  horizon 
during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours ;  and  one 
of  four  months  with  the  sun  continually  in 
view,  revolving  in  one  circle  about  the  horizon 
— as  Tennyson  says, 

**  The  midnight  ran 
Seta  into  ranriae,** 

On  August  22d  the  party  lost  the  sun  alto¬ 
gether.  It  went  at  a  dip  below  the  horizon 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  nights  began  grad¬ 
ually  to  increase — grow  longer — until  October 
22d,  when  —  having  the  day  previous  just 
raised  his  face  above  the  horizon — the  sun 
vanished  again,  and  did  not  honor  them  with 
his  smiles  for  four  months  more.  At  12  o’clock 
for  two  or  three  weeks  there  was  considerable 
twilight,  but  this  was  soon  lost,  when  for  three 
months  the  twilight  was  very  inconsiderable. 
The  moonlight  days  and  nights  were  beauti¬ 
fully  bright.  The  vast  expanse  of  snow  and 
ice  with  its  millions  of  mirrors  reflecting  the 
silvery  rays  of  the  moon,  produced  a  brilliancy, 
Ijeanty,  and  grandeur  wholly  inconceivable  to 
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those  who  never  have  made  an  excursion  to 
these  regions.  These  illumined  scenes  were 
generally  edged  by  black,  scraggy,  and  barren 
rocks,  which  added  to  the  mysterious  sublimity 
of  the  whole. 

The  first  winter  which  this  expedition  expe¬ 
rienced,  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the 
severest  and  the  longest  in  darkness  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  by  civilized,  man.  When  the  cold 
began  to  increase  it  was  10°  below  zero  early 
in  September,  and  as  the  season  advanced, 
although  it  proved  to  be  a  much  milder  winter 
than  many  described  by  the  natives,  48°,  50^, 
and  even  60°  below  zero  was  recorded.  Early 
in  November,  if  not  on  the  last  of  October,  at 
a  temperature  of  49°  below  zero,  old  Monon- 
gahela  whisky  was  converted  into  ice.  One  of 
the  officers  slept  out  one  night  on  an  excursion 
party,  when  a  bottle  of  whisky  froze  under  his 
head.  The  mean  annual  temperature  was  6° 
below  zero.  The  scurvy  was  readily  controlled, 
but  the  most  fearful  as  well  as  most  novel 
feature  of  this  winter  was  a  telanut  or  lockjaw, 
which  defied  all  treatment.  It  carried  away 
fifty-seven  of  their  best  sledge  dogs,  and  was 
altogether  a  frightful  scourge.  The  operations 
of  search  commenced  as  early  as  March.  The 
first  parties  under  the  personal  charge  of  Dr. 
Kane,  crossing  the  ice  at  a  temperature  of  67° 
below  zero.  The  loss  of  their  dogs  obliged 
them,  as  an  only  alternative,  to  adopt  this 
early  travel;  many  of  the  party  were  frost¬ 
bitten,  and  underwent  amputation  of  the  toes. 
Dr.  Kane  and  his  party  followed  and  charted 
Greenland  toward  the  Arctic  with  a  coast  line 
pointing  due  north,  until  a  stupendous  glacier 
absolutely  checked  their  progress.  This  mass 
of  ice  rose  in  a  lofty  precipice  five  hundred  feet 
high,  abutting  into  the  sea.  It  undoubtedly  is 
the  only  barrier  between  Greenland  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  an  effectual  barrier  to  all  future 
exploration.  This  glacier,  in  spite  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  falling  bergs,  was  followed  out  to  sea 
by  means  of  sledges ;  the  party  rafting  them¬ 
selves  across  open  water  spaces  on  masses  of 
ice.  In  this  way  they  succeeded  in  traveling 
eighty  miles  along  its  base,  and  traced  it  into 
a  new  northern  land.  This  glacier  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  largest  ever  discovered  by  any  navi¬ 
gator.  This  new  land  thus  cemented  to  Green¬ 
land  by  protruding  ice  was  named  Washington. 
The  large  bay  which  intervenes  between  it  and 
Greenland  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Peabody,  of 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  The  Newfoundland  dogs  which  they 
had  were  exceedingly  useful  in  carrying  bur¬ 
dens  ;  six  of  them  would  draw  a  burden 
varying  from  five  to  eight  hundred  pounds, 
at  a  dog  trot  of  four  miles  an  hour.  They 
would  travel  thirty  miles  a-day  for  seve¬ 
ral  days  in  succession.  These  dogs,  however, 
were  not  adapted  to  this  climate,  and  the  first 
winter  only  two  of  them  survived.  Most  of 
them  died  in  convulsions,  apparently  suffering 
from  loclgaw. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  party  was  visited 
by  some  Esquimaux,  of  whose  existence  in  that 
region  Dr.  Kane  was  not  before  aware.  They 
came  in  sledges  drawn  by  fine  large  dogs,  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  very  superior  breed ;  these  dogs 
would  make  a  journey  of  sixty  miles  a  day  for 
several  weeks,  carrying  a  single  man,  and  in 
some  instances,  two  men  behind  them.  The 


sledges  were  curiously  formed ;  some  were 
made  of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  bone  lashed 
together  with  strings  made  of  the  orsook,  a 
large  seal.  A  few  of  them  were  made  of  wood. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  people  lees  dependent 
upon  the  assistance  of  civilized  men  than  these 
Esquimaux.  To  be  sure  they  have  their  pieces 
of  iron  in  their  harpoon^  but  even  their  lances 
are  formed  of  the  ^arpened  horns  of  the  uni¬ 
corn.  In  many  respects  these  people  present 
the  lowest  form  of  humanity.  Their  notions  of 
religion  are  exceedingly  crude,  and  resemble 
those  described  by  Parry  in  his  voyages  as 
belonging  to  the  Labrador  Esquimaux.  They 
are  utterly  regardless  of  all  honor  except  in  a 
very  few  instances,  in  which  cases  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  anxious  to  obtain  articles  of  use 
and  value.  They  are  incorrigible  thieves,  and 
live  as  much  on  raw  as  on  cooked  fiesh,  which 
they  eat  voraciously  and  enormously.  What 
chance  they  have  of  Heaven  is  a  question  for 
theologians.  They  have  no  kyacks.  Their 
principal  support  is  the  walrus,  the  bear,  and 
the  auk  ^a  small  bird  which  swarms  in  the 
Arctic  regions);  occasionally  they  catch  seals, 
unicorns,  and  sometimes  even,  though  rarely, 
white  whales.  All  their  fishing  has  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  cracks  of  the  ice.  The^  have  a 
silky  suspicion  of  a  beard,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Labrador  Esquimaux,  and  they 
are  generally  smaller,  friou^  there  are  among 
them  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  si.v- 
ages.  The  race  seems  to  be  decaying  and  dis¬ 
appearing  ;  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  not 
more  than  a  hundred  of  them  from  Cape  York 
to  Littleton  island,  some  five  or  six  hundred 
miles.  These  Esquimaux  visited  Dr.  Kane’s 
party,  and  a  trade  was  opened  with  them. 
They  remained  only  for  a  day  or  two ;  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  them  during  the  Spring. 

The  range  of  the  sledge  journeys  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  mat  the  entire  circuit 
of  Smith’s  sound  has  been  effected  and  its 
shores  completely  charted.  But  the  real  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  expedition  is  the  open  Polar  sea. 
The  channel  leading  to  these  waters  was 
entirely  free  from  ice ;  and  this  mysterious 
feature  was  rendered  the  more  remarkable  by 
the  existence  of  a  belt  of  solid  ice  extending 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  This  sea  verifies  the  views  of  Dr.  Kane 
as  expressed  to  the  Geographical  Society  before 
his  departure.  The  lashings  of  the  surf  against 
the  frozen  beach  of  ice  was  impressive  beyond 
description.  Several  gentlemen  with  whom  we 
have  conversed  speak  of  the  matter  as  one  of 
peculiar  interest  An  area  of  three  thousand 
square  miles  has  been  seen  entirely  free  from 
ice.  This  channel  has  been  named  after  the 
Honorable  J.  P.  Kennedy,  late  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  under  whose  auspices  the 
expedition  was  undertaken.  The  land  to  the 
north  and  west  of  this  channel  has  been  charted 
as  high  as  82°  30.'  This  is  the  nearest  land  to 
the  Pole  yet  known.  It  bears  the  name  of  Mr. 
Henry  Grinnell,  the  founder  of  the  enterprise. 
The  extreme  severity  of  the  previous  season 
made  it  evident  that  the  brig  could  not  be  lib¬ 
erated  before  the  winter  set  in.  She  was  fast 
imprisoned  in  a  large  field  of  ice  ;  the  provi¬ 
sions  though  abundant,  were  not  calculated  to 
resist  scurvy  ;  and  the  fuel,  owing  to  ‘the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  previous  winter,  was  deficient  in 
quantity.  Under  these  circumstances  Dr. 
Kane,  with  a  party  of  volunteers,  made  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  mouth  of  Lancaster  sound, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  the  Engli^  expeditions, 
and  thus  giving  relief  to  his  associates.  Passing 
in  an  open  boat  over  the  track  of  Baffin’s 
travel,  and  riding  out  a  heavy  gale,  they  found 
an  uninterrupted  barrier  of  ice,  extending  in  one 
great  horse-shoe  from  Jones’s  to  Murchison’s 
sounds,  and  were  forced  after  various  escapes 
to  return  to  the  brig. 

During  the  winter  which  ensued  they  adopted 
the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux — living  upon  raw 
walrus  meat  and  surrounding  themselves  by 
walls  of  moss.  In  spite  of  these  precautions 
the  scurvy  advanced  with  steady  progress,  but 
by  the  aid  of  a  single  team  of  dogs  Dr.  Kane 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  communication  with  a 
settlement  of  Esquimaux  seventy  miles  to  the 


southward,  and  by  organizing  a  hunt  relieved 
the  party.  At  one  time  every  man  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  except  Dr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Bonsall  was 
confined  to  his  bunk  with  scurvy,  but  by  a 
providential  interposition  the  party  escaped 
without  a  death.  The  great  belt  of  ice  made 
it  clear  that  no  relief  expedition  from  the  south 
could  reach  the  party  in  time  to  prevent  their 
imprisonment  by  a  third  winter,  which,  with 
their  deficiency  of  fuel,  would  have  proved 
most  disastrous,  if  not  fatal.  Under  these  cir-  - 
cumstances  Dr.  Kane  determined  to  abandon' 
his  brig  and  attempt  to  escape  to  the  south  by 
boats  and  sledges.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  they  left  the  brig  on  the  17th  of  May,  the ' 
temperature  at  that  time  being  five  degrees  i 
below  zero.  They  crossed  a  belt  of  ice  eighty- 
one  miles  in  diameter,  dragging  their  boats 
behind  them  and  carrying  four  of  their  sick  j 
comrades  by  means  of  a  dog  sledge.  After  | 
traveling  three  hundred  and  sixteen  miles,  with 
thirty-one  days  of  constant  *  exposure,  they 
reached  Cape  Alexander  and  embarked  in  open 
water.  Their  guns  supplied  them  with  animal 
food,  no  stores  being  carried  in  the  boats  ex-  I 
cept  powder,  breadstuff’s  and  tallow.  From 
Cape  Alexander  they  traveled  southward,  some¬ 
times  over  ice,  sometimes  over  water,  shoot¬ 
ing  either  duck  or  seal,  and  collecting  eggs 
enough  to  keep  the  party  in  good  condition. 
At  Cape  York  they  broke  up  their  spare  boats 
and  sledges  for  fuel,  and  left  the  coast,  putting 
out  into  the  open  sea  of  Melville  toy,  and 
steered  for  the  North  Danish  settlements  of 
Greenland.  Here  they  at  last  providentially 
landed  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  vigorous 
health,  after  a  travel  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  miles,  and  eighty-one  days  of  constant 
exposure.  From  Upernavik,  the  largest  of 
these  settlements,  they  took  passage  in  a 
Danish  sailing-vessel  for  ^gland.  By  great 
good  fortune  they  touched  at  Disco,  where  ttoy 
were  met  by  Capt.  Hartstein’s  expedition.  The 
searching  expedition  had  found  the  ice  of 
Smith’s  sound  still  unbroken,  but  having  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Esquimaux  had  heard  of 
the  departure  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  had  returned. 

The  expedition  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
three  of  its  members,  two  of  whom  perished  by 
lockjaw,  and  one  from  abscess  following  the 
amputation  of  a  frozen  extremity.  These  were 
Christian  Ohlesen,  acting  carpenter;  Jefferson 
Baker  and  Peter  Schubert ;  all  of  whom  were 
volunteers. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of 
the  members  of  Dr.  Kane’s  party  ; — 

Dr.  Kane,  United  States  Navy;  John  W. 
Wilson,  Amos  Bonsall,  Dr.  J.  J.  Hayes,  Au¬ 
gustus  Sontag,  Henry  Goodfellow,  George 
Stephenson,  William  Morton,  Thomas  Hickey, 
Henry  Brooks,  'Boatswain  U.  S.  N. ;  James 
McGarry,  George  Riley,  William  Godfrey, 
Charles  Blake,  and  George  Whittle. 


OuB  Panokaidc  Vixw  of  Skvastopol. — Of 
course,  the  most  important  question  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  present  day,  is  occasioned  by  the 
stirring  events  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  from 
its  being  the  seat  of,  pcihaps,  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  transactions  that  ever  occurred  on  our 
planet,  the  peninsular  of  the  Crimea  has  been 
rendered  classic  ground ;  and  we  are  all  most 
anxious  to  get  as  perfect  an  idea  as  possible  of 
its  position,  formation,  etc.,  etc.  The  view  on 
our  cover  (facing  the  title-page),  was  taken  by 
an  artist  who,  since  the  bombardment  of  Sevas¬ 
topol,  spent  some  eight  months  on  the  ground, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  understand¬ 
able  that  has  yet  come  under  our  observation  ; 
which  fact  will  be  readily  admitted  by  those 
who  examine  it  It  was  engraved  for  Wells’ 
new  pictorial  map  of  the  seat  of  the  European 
War,  and  was  fuipished  by  Mr.  Parsons,  the  pub¬ 
lisher 
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_  be  BO  fretted  and  disturbed  at  mere  jogging  and 

The  various  nationalities  that  make  up  our  jackassing  over  the  rails  together.  People 
population,  are  too  closely  intermixed  to  who  expend  so  much  critical  judgment  on  hair 
allow  of  the  stirring  good  old-fashioned  style  and  hides  ought  to  betake  themselves  to  a  tan- 
of  border  warfare.  The  forays,  incursions  and  nery  and  done  with  it  Such  nicety  of  discrim- 
guerrilla  conflicts  of  clans  and  tribes  are  for  ination  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the  world ;  and, 
ns  no  more  ;  nevertheless,  the  march  of  civil-  since  they  do  not  lik^  the  favor  of  the  negro, 
ization  and  humanity  has  not  left  us  wholly  the  next  best  thing  to  curry  would  be  the  skins 
without  resources.  Religion  and  color  yet  of  beasts."  In  the  settlement  of  this  question, 
remain  with  us  as  glorious  flelds  for  combat  as  of  so  many^  others,  jthere  is  nothing  like 
and  quarreL  The  Celt  and  German,  with  dog-  leather.*^ 

ged  obstinacy,  insist  on  remaining  Catholic.  That '"all  this'  however,'"  is  mere  whim  and 
The  negro,  though  a  pattern  .Protestant  con-  prqudice,  unsanctioned  by"  nature,  is  evidenced 
formist,  with  unaccountable  persistency  will  by  the  fact  that  no  such  feeling  exists  at  the 
continue  to  be  black.  The  former  we  permit  South,Vhere  the  colored  race  forms  so  large  a 
to  keep  our  comer  groceries,  produce  our  cab-  proportion'of  the 'population.*  There,  black 
bages,  dig  our  canals,  and  manage  our  kitchens  ;  and  white  children  grow  up  together  almost  as 
but  we  endeavor  to  deny  them  the  privilege  of  equals  f'  and,'  whatever '  other  disabilities  the 
the  ballot,  under  penalty  of  the  bullet.  .  The  the  blacks  suffer  under,  their  color  is  made  no 
latter,  we  allow  to  black  our  boots,  wait  at  our  ground  of  reproach  j  and  there  is  certainly  no 
tables,  hold  our  horses,  razor  our  faces,  and  reason'why  it  should  be  different  here  at  the 
bring  up  the  rear  of  our  marching  militia,  with  North.  Even  considering  the  negro  to  be  a 
shouldered  banners  or  wreathed  and  riddled  mere  chattel,  or  something  less  than  man,  on 
targets.  We  like  the  negro  well  enough  in  the  the  low  ground  of  “cruelty  to  animals”  the 
performance  of  these  and  similar  functions,  .^.j^tte  race  ought  to  abandon  its  exclusive  pre 
even  though  it  brings  him  in  tangible  contact  tensions,  and,  in  the  matter  of  transit  from  one 
with  our  persons  j  but  there  are  two  or  three  of  this  great  city  to  the  other,  permit  the 
things  we  won’t  stand  from  him  an  instant — ^we  weary  negro  who  has  honestly  and  faithfully 
won’t  ride  with  him  in  car  nor  coach — unless  he  served  as  porter,  or  waiter,  or  craftsman  of 
drives  ;  we  won’t  sit  with  him  in  audiences,  some  kind  “  down  town,”  to  reach  his  home  at 
and  especially,  we  won’t  worship  with  him  in  night  in  the  distant  suburbs  of  “  up  town,” 
the  same  church — unless  he  kindles  the  flres,  or  w’hcre  the  high  rents  of  more  central  localities 
occupies  a  back  pew  in  the  comer.  We  are  drive  him.  The  way  is  long  and  wearisome, 
not  bound  to  the  same  heaven  with  him,  and  of  the  pavements  are  peculiarly  blistering  to  feet 
coarse,  he  has  no  business  to  travel  the  same  that  have  already  tramped  since  daylight,  the 
journeys  with  as  on  earth.  These  regulations,  jg  late,  supper  is  waiting,  wife  and  chil- 
separating  us  from  the  negro,  we  have  main-  dren  peep  out  expectantiy,  and  the  live  pence 
tained  for  years  with  Medo-Persic  severity ;  but  fare  jg  jagt  as  willingly  forthcoming  from  his 
when  the  exclusiveness  of  even  China  and  pocket  as  from  that  of  the  “  tme  prince  ”  of  no 
Japan  are  giving  way,  how  can  we  expect  our  color  whatever,  and  it  is  sheer  persecution  and 
own  to  be  beyond  encroachment.  malignity  to  compel  his  toil-wom  frame  to 

The  negro  is  growing  restive  under  these  protract  its  labor  yet  longer  so  needlessly, 
social  restrictions,  and  with  reference  to  one  of  In  tmth  this  self-righteousness  is  the  scourge 
them  in  this  city,  he  has  resolved  to  see  for  of  the  age — this  saying  to  another,  white  or 
himself  whether  “  the  great  gulf  fixed,”  is  so  black,  “  I  am  better  than  thou  ;  obey  thou 
very  impassable.  He  is  bound  to  ride  in  the  me  ” — “  I  am  more  intelligent ;  acknowledge 
same  cars  with  us,  and  pay  his  “  fip  ”  just  as  my  power  ” — “  I  am  more  moral  ]  take  my 
“  white  folks  ”  do  ;  and  in  vindication  of  this  counsel  for  thy  rule  of  conduct  ” — “  I  have  the 
determination,  several  skirmishes  have  taken  true  religion ;  accept  thou  my  faith  and  wor- 
place  between  him  and  the  railway  offlcials.  ship  my  God.”  All  this  is  the  last  of  the 
Colored  women  have  been  knocked  down  in  tyrannies,  which  also  the  march  of  progress 
the  cars  and  dragged  out  upon  the  street ;  and  and  humanity  will  in  due  time  drive  to  its  own 
I  then  complaints  have  been  entered  against  the  place. 

railway  companies,  and  favorably  entertained  “  ^ * - 

I  in  our  courts. .  Every  week  or  two,  the  cars  on  Free  .Love. — Since  our  last  issue,  this  city 

our  Sixth  avenue  are  stopped,  and  crowds  col-  has  been  in  an  excitement  on  the  above  subject 
lected  to  eject  a  darker  colored  passenger  than  only  equalled  by  the  fall  of  Sevastopol  and 
the  Kentucky  jackasses  are  willing  to  draw,  the  arrival  from  Arctic  regions  of  Dr.  Kane. 
Sometimes,  however,  owing  to  sympathizing  It  is  charged  by  the  daily  press  that  a  secret 
passengers,  the  jackasses  are  compelled  to  give  society  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  numbering  a 
in,  and  the  colored  hero  reaches  his  up-town  thousand  or  more,  meet  together  in  this  city 
home  in  good  company.  At  other  times  a  des-  twice  a  week,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
perate  struggle  ensues,  and  the  negro  is  always  in  attendance,  and  that  this  society 
obliged,  per  force,  to  “walk  jaw  bone” — ^no  preach  and  practice  the  most  abominable  doc- 
allusion  now  to  the  jackasses ;  they  decline  trines  with  reference  to  marriage  and  the  rela- 
his  company.  tions  of  the  sexes.  It  is  confessed  that  the 

But  seriously,  this  squeamishness  on  the  part  leaders  of  the  society  are  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  white  people  is  very  silly,  to  say  the  least,  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  well-known 
Those  white  skins  must  be  of  the  most  gossamer  authors,  and  able  writers,  and  that  most  of  the 
thinness  which  are  thus  liable  to  damage  by  members  are  persons  of  culture,  taste,  and  ele- 
the  mere  presence  of  dark  skins  in  church  or  gant  and  pleasing  manners, 
car.  Those  white  souls  looking  down  on  blacks  The  “  Daily  Times,”  of  this  city  was  the  first 
must  be  woven  of  the  slackest  texture  that  can  to  make  the  disclosure.  It  published  two  long 


articles  on  the  subject,  one  devoted  to  the 
spread  of  the  Free  Love  theory  throughout  the 
country  at  large,  and  the  other  to  the  history 
and  developments  of  the  society  in  this  city. 
With  reference  to  the  latter,  it  says — 

HOW  IT  CAME  ABOrr. 

It  is  hardly  two  years  since  the  ejrstem  found 
an  effective  organization  in  this  city.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  veiT  well  known  as  an  acute 
and  able  writer,  a  linguist,  and  a  man  of  much 
general  information,  was  the  pioneer.  He 
opened  his  house — invited  his  friends  of  kindred 
sympathies — prepared  refreshments  for  the 
intellectual  whose  “attractions”  drew  them 
toward  him — his  lady,  a  woman  of  elegant 
manners,  presided  at  these  toirees,  with  grace 
and  dignity — it  was  a  select  circle.  In  time  it 
grew  and  strengthened— as  all  such  affairs  will 
grow  and  strengthen.  New  Y ork  was  favorable 
to  its  develo^cn’ — philosophy  found  its  ex¬ 
pression,  and  Passional  Attraction  its  end.  At 
first  it  was  intended  that  the  body  should  have 
A  purflt/ political  bearing.  Measures  were  taken 
to  accomplish  this  end.  Even  clerg^ymen  were 
brought  into  it  We  could  name  these  gentle¬ 
men  if  it  were  necessary.  They  would  proba¬ 
bly  not  be  greatly  obliged  to  us  for  doing  so. 
In  time,  however,  both  clergy  and  “  flock” 
decided  that  to  popularize  w  as  better  than  to 
revolutionize.  Hence,  all  things  having  had 
due  weight,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  operations — to  remove  to  larger 
quarters— to  open  the  doors  of  a  place  by 
means  of  regulations,  rather  than  to  continue 
meetings  in  private  residences,  through  the 
agency  of  simple,  personal  invitations.  Being 
resolved  upon,  it  was  accomplished. 

Regular  times  of  meeting  are  set  apart.  At 
first,  it  was  only  one  day  in  the  week.  Now, 
it  is  twice  a  week.  Presently,  it  will  be  every 
evening — so  they  say.  The  beginning  and  the 
middle  of  every  week,  summer  included,  are 
the  periods  when  the  congregations  go  up, 
under  the  existing  arrangements.  The  hour  of 
opening  is  8  p.  m.  The  assembly  disperses  at 
11.  There  is  nothing  during  all  this  interval 
that  will  offend  the  sight  Those  who  may 
have  conceived  the  most  repulsive  pictures  of 
midnight  orgies  or  licentious  privilege,  would 
find,  if  they  entered  the  rooms  of  the  Club, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  repel  the  most  delicate 
observer.  B'hatever  there  may  be  in  the  theory 
which  binds  these  people  together,  there  is,  it 
must  be  said,  nothing  to  Sxe  outward  view 
which  difTers  from  the  scenes  of  an  ordinary 
family  party. 

Soon  after  the  “  Times’  ”  expofrf,  the  “  Tri¬ 
bune”  came  out  one  morning  with  ten  colnmns 
of  communications  and  editorial  devoted  to 
the  subject  We  can  find  room  only  for  the 
following  statement ; — 

BISTORT  OF  THE  FREE-LOVE  SOCIETT. 

This  society,  or  as  it  calls  itself,  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Union  Club,  has  grown  out  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  devised  by  certain  social  theorists,  includ¬ 
ing  Messrs.  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  Albert 
Brisbane,  and  others,  who  gave  it  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  The  League.  It  was  designed  by  them 
as  a  secret  political  order,  which  was  to  obtain 
power  and  place  after  the  manner  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Hindoos,  and  then  regulate  the  affairs  of 
commerce  and  the  price  of  com  on  the  basis  of 
“  Cost  the  limit  of  Price  but,  before  getting 
their  machinery  in  ranning  order,  they  noticed 
the  waning  fortunes  of  the  Know-Nothings,  and, 
being  all  philosophers,  wisely  concluded  that 
secret  political  parties  were  not  quite  the  thing 
after  all,  and  so  abandoned  it  or  laid  it  on  the 
table  ;  while,  for  the  time  being,  some  of  them, 
led  by  Mr.  Andrews,  betook  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  Passional  Attraction, 
or  Free  Love.  The  League  which  yet  exists, 
and  as  far  as  possible  endeavora  to  extend 
its  organization  and  influence,  is  still  much 
more  of  a  secret  society  than  the  Club,  and 
very  little  is  known  of  its  doings  by  those 
who  are  not  members.  Occasionally,  the  Chief 
issues  a  bulletin,  of  which  we  give  a  sample 
below,  and  which  is  so  general  and  vague  in  its 
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terms  that  it  may  mean  something  or  nothing, 
one  thing  or  another,  according  to  the  mood  or 
imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  Club,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fixed  fact. 
It  meets  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  of 
each  week,  over  Tavlor’s  upper  saloon.  No.  665 
Broadway.  This  club  is  composed  of  between 
five  hundred  and  six  hundred  members,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  though  the  attendance  has  been  much 
larger  than  usual  since  the  affair  has  gained 
some  general  notoriety.  There  were,  as  we 
understand,  some  three  hundred  present  at  the 
last  meeting.  At  these  semi-weekly  meetings, 
the  members  of  the  Club  and  the  strangers 
whom  they  introduce,  walk,  talk,  waltz,  sing, 
fiirt  and  endeavor  to  enjoy  themselves  as  best 
they  may — each  selecting  his  or  her  associate 
according  to  attraction  and  affinities,  and 
always  with  a  due  regard  to  Individual  Sover¬ 
eignty.  Occasionally,  the  audience  is  amused, 
entertained,  or  bored — as  the  case  may  be — by 
a  speech  from  the  Chief,  or  some  other  great 
man  in  the  Free  Love  Israel,  who  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  he  has  an  important 
message  to  communicate.  Although  the  exer¬ 
cises,  topics,  and  amusements  indulged  in  take 
a  wide  range,  the  main  idea  which  draws  and 
holds  together  this  motly  party  is  Free  Love, 
or  Passional  Attraction,  as  some  of  them  prefer 
to  call  it  They  repudiate  the  present  system 
of  marriage,  deny  the  right  of  society  or  the 
state  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  subject 
any  further  than  it  may  rightfully  interfere 
with  any  civil  contract,  and  contend  that  mar¬ 
riage  may  be  a  limited  or  life  partnership,  at 
the  option  of  the  man  and  woman  who  are  the 
sole  and  rightful  judges  of  the  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  its  loginning  and  termination.  One  of 
their  favorite  dogmas  is  that  a  woman  has  the 
right  to  choose  the  father  of  her  own  child. 
This  theory  has,  we  understand,  been  reduced 
to  practice  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
city. 

These  are  startling  disclosnres.  They  cannot 
bnt  make  thinking  men  look  abont  them,  and 
take  observations  of  the  course  upon  which  our 
much-boasted  civilization  is  drifting.  Does 
society  really  rest  on  a  volcano,  or  are  we 
frightened  at  shadows?  Is  a  social  earthquake 
impending  that  will  open  vast  chasms  under 
our  feet,  and  swallow  up  all  that  is  pure  and 
estimable  in  civilization  ;  or  are  the  rumblings 
beneath,  the  thunders  above,  and  the  clash  and 
clamor  all  around  us,  but  the  war  and  rattle  of 
the  advancing  columns  in  the  army  of  tme  and 
desirable  progress?  Is  the  light  thus  let  in 
upon  the  social  life  of  this  city  but  the  lurid 
glare  of  infernal  fires ;  or  is  it  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  rising  yet  higher  with  healing  in 
his  wings  ?  We  confess  to  some  amazement  at 
these  developments,  and  cannot  bnt  regard 
these  people  as  dangerous  and  their  doctrines 
as  despicable.  It  all  goes  nnder  the  name  of 
“  progress,”  which  covers  each  a  multitude  of 
visionary  and  detestable  theories  now-a-days ; 
but  it  looks  to  us  like  progress  toward  per¬ 
dition.  These  ribald  revels  are  claimed  to  be  , 
enacted  in  behalf  of  “  freedom bnt  it  seems  to 
us  like  the  freedom  to  crush  out  and  destroy  all 
that  is  purest  and  best  in  civilized  society.  We 
hope,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  these 
people  are  misrepresented;  or,  if  they  are 
devils,  they  are  not  so  black  as  they  are 
painted ;  or,  if  it  is  all  tme,  we  hope  the  light 
let  in  upon  their  doings  will  put  an  eflbctual 
stop  to  their  movements. 

P5. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  “  Club” 
has  been  broken  up  by  the  police,  and  Albert 
Brisbane  and  other  leaders  have  been  arrested. 
The  course  of  Free  Love  also  never  can  ran 
smooth. 


X  E  IT  B  T  T  B  . 

Orn  talented  contributor  presents  in  the 
current  number  three  specimens  of  her  genius, 
in  as  many  difierent  phases  of  composition, 
viz. ; — Poetry,  Blank  Verse,  and  Poetic  Prose. 
Our  modesty  forbids  our  speaking  of  them  as 
they  justly  deserve ;  but  we  urge  their  careful 
perusal  by  every  lover  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful ;  at  all  events,  the  blank  verse  will 
fairly  rank  among  standard  efforts.  From  the 
great  extent  and  the  sources  in  which  her  con¬ 
tributions  are  reprinted,  we  feel  confident  our 
co-laborer  is  appreciated.  We  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  announcing  a  poem  from  her  artistic 
pen  in  the  December  number.  It  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  pronounced  a  rich  intellectual  treat. 

THE  DRltIVKARD’8  CHII.D. 


A  mrui  child  itood  moaning 
In  the  hour  of  midnight  lone. 
And  no  human  ear  wa«  liit’ning 
To  the  feebljr  wailing  tone. 

The  cold  keen  blast  of  winter. 

With  funeral  wail,  swept  b]r. 

And  the  blinding  snows  fell  darkljr 
Through  the  murkjr  wintry  sky. 

Ah  I  desolate  and  wretehed 
Was  the  drunkard’s  outcast  child. 
Driven  forth  amidst  the  horrors 
Of  that  night  of  tempest  wild, 
^e  babe  so  fondly  cherish’d 
Once  ’neath  a  parent’s  eye. 

Now  laid  her  down  in  anguish 
Midst  the  drifting  snows  to  die  t 

“Papa,  papa  I”  she  murmured, 
“The  night  is  cold  and  drear. 
And  I’m  freezing,  O,  I’m  freezing  I 
In  the  storm  and  darkness  here. 
My  luked  feet  are  stiffening. 

And  my  little  hands  grow  niunb. 
Papa,  can  I  not  come  to  thee. 

And  warm  myself  at  homef’’ 

<  Mamma  I  mamma  I’’  more  wildly 
The  little  sulTrer  cried. 
Forgetting,  In  her  anguish. 

How  her  stricken  mother  died — 

‘  Oh  I  take  me  to  your  bosom. 

And  warm  me  on  your  breast. 
Then  lay  me  down  and  kiss  nM 
In  my  little  bed  to  rest !“ 


Poor  child,  the  sleep  that  gathers 
Thy  stiffen’d  eyelids  o’er. 

Shall  know  no  weary  waking 
To  a  life  of  suffering  more. 

Beep  on  I — the  snows  may  gather 
O’er  thy  cold  and  pulseless  form. 

Thou  art  resting,  eamly  resting 
In  the  wild  daA  midnight  storm  I 

“WO  OODI« 

“  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  ‘  There  is  nb  God.*  ** 


I  BiABO  that  word,  and  to  my  inmost  soul 
Ihere  passed  a  thrill,  a  shuddering  intense 
Of  horror  and  dismay.  No  God  I  no  God  I 
No  sovereign,  Father,  Friend,  on  whose  strong  arm 
The  soul  may  lean  amidst  the  varied  ills 
Of  this  uncertain  world  I  Oh,  cheerless  earth  I 
Midst  all  thy  charms,  how  cheerless  I  Fount  of  day. 
How  hateful  is  thy  light  I  O  cease  to  mock 
My  lonely  spirit  with  thy  radient  beam — 

There  is  no  glory  in  thee  1 

Waving  woods, 

Bow  low  your  leafy  branches  to  the  earth 
In  sign  of  utter  woe  ;  and  you,  ye  streams, 

Sweet  dwelleta  in  the  valley,  let  your  tone 


Be  that  of  wailing  I  Weep,  ye  eariy  leweia 
Te  are  no  more  the  ministers  of  love 
To  fainting,  drooping  man  ^weep  ye  at  mom 
With  the  bright  dews  upon  you,  ye  no  more 
Have  holy  lessons  of  the  Eternal  One 
On  year  bright  petals  written  I 

Mnrm’ring  winds. 
Hence  with  your  mnsio  1  Earth,  and  air,  and  sky, 
Enrobe  yourselves  in  mourning  1  Weep,  0  Man 
In  anguish  most  unutterable,  weep— 

There  at  no  God  I 

“  No  God  I — Believe  it  not  I”  the  Orient  sun 
Exulting  cried,  and  from  the  glo'.ving  East 
Poured  a  broad  flood  of  radience  o’er  the  earth. 
Which  woke  from  night’s  repose  with  songs  of  Joy, 
And  through  her  dew-drops  smiled. 

“  Believe  it  not  I*' 

Warbled  the  forest  songsters,  as  the  light 
Flashed  through  the  leafy  branches  of  the  trees. 

And  gilt  their  tops  with  gold. 

“BeUeve  it  not  I’* 

Murmur’d  the  breeze,  as  over  hill  and  d«.U 
It  sped  rejoicing  on,  and  from  the  lips 
Of  dewy  flow’rets  caught  the  rare  perfiune 
Of  morning’s  baimy  sweets. 

'‘Believe  it  notP* 

The  silvery  streamlet  sang,  as  ever  on. 

Flashing  in  sunlight  to  its  ooean  hosne. 

It  aped  rejoicing  by. 

“  Believe  it  not  P* 

Murmur’d  the  Ocean  ftom  its  awful  depths. 

In  deep  and  solemn  tones.  “  Believe  it  not  I”  , 
The  Winds  replied,  from  out  the  secret  caves 
Of  Tempest  and  of  Storm  I  “  Believe  it  not  !’* 
Answered  the  mutt’ring  thunder  from  the  cloud ; 
And  the  red  lightning,  with  vindictive  glance. 
Darted  an  instant  forth,  and  on  the  sky. 

With  flery  finger,  wrote  “  Believe  it  not  1” 

“  Nb  God  t  no  God  t”  majestie  Night  exclaimed ; 
And  with  reproachful  eyes  the  solemn  stars 
Looked  from  the  holy  heavens,  while,  from  alar. 
The  placid  moon  sent  forth  her  tender  beam, 

And  on  the  sky,  earth,  founts,  and  forests  wrote, 

“  Beiieve  it  not  I” 

Thus  answered  Nature  to  the  impious  creed 
Of  him,  who,  with  effrontery  moat  strange. 

Denied  her  glorious  Author.  Holy  Writ 
Confirmed  the  testimony  she  had  given. 

In  terms  too  plain  to  doubt ;  and  both,  with  one 
United  voice,  bestowed  on  him  who  thus. 

With  words  blasphemous,  dared  deny  his  God, 

The  epithet  of  Fool  I 

- - 

THE  DREAM  IiAlTO. 


A  uawt  and  beantifnl  land  is  the  land  of  dreams— • 
land  of  cool  fountains,  of  fiur  flowers,  of  unclouded  skies. 

Hast  thou  ever  been  there?  hast  thou  ever  wandered 
among  its  green  bowers,  bathed  thy  brow  in  Ha  cool, 
gushing  inters,  or  Ustened  to  the  melodiona  notes  of  its 
singing  birds  ? 

Hast  thon  ever  stood  beneath  its  waving  trees,  and 
looked  up  amidst  the  glossy  leavea  where  hung  garlands 
of  flowers,  as  lUr— aye,  as  beautiAil — as  those  which 
bloomed  in  primeval  lovelineas  in  the  sweet  Eden  of 
yore? 

Hast  thon  ever  pansed  to  gather  the  nnfcdlng  rests, 
or  to  bind  thy  brow  with  the  amarantblne  bods  of  that 
fodeless  clime  ? 

Ah  t  thou  hast  been  there,  wanderer  amidst  the  thorns 
of  earth’s  wearying  pilgrimage  I — thou  hast  been  there, 
and  thy  ears  have  caught  the  mnsio  of  that  spirit-ahora  I 

Sther,  when  disappointment,  and  care,  and  anxiety 
had  made  thy  lone  heart  sick  of  life’s  stern  reality,  thou 
hast  turned  thy  weary  footsteps  in  the  hushed  midnight 
hour,  and  fair  fecee,  sweet  voices  and  sunny  smilet  made 
thee  welcome. 

Tea  I  they  eama-tha  absent,  tbo  krved,  the  diad, 

“With  mietller  mien  than  eist  they  worth 
Xnd  smiles  benicner  than  before,’’ 

and  barit  o’er  thy  lone  and  sorrowing  spirit  poured  the 
full  tida  of  long  departed  joys. 
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'Hiea  came  the  pale  iweet  (aae  of  her  who  watched 
thj  childhood’s  light  nnfoldiiigs,  and  again  thou  didst 
feel  upon  thjr  brow  the  thrilling  pressure  of  a  mother’s 
hol7  kiss. 

Again  did  the  laugh  of  thy  young  sister  fall,  with  all 
the  richness  of  its  remembered  musio  upon  thy  ear, 
and  thou  didst  feel  her  soft  hand  again  nestled  confidingly 
wit  hin  thine  own. 

Then  came  the  friend  of  other  days,  long  since  laid  to  rest 
in  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  green  earth ;  on  whoso  spirit  brow 
the  halo  of  heaven’s  own  smile  was  beaming  in  its  pure 
unearthly  loveliness,  and  arm  in  arm  with  him  thou  didst 
wander  amidst  the  beauties  of  that  peaceful  clime. 

And  didst  thou  not  meet  there  one  loved,  yet  long 
estranged— between  whom  and  thine  own  heart  the  cold 
world  with  its  strange  alienations  had  come  and  erected 
Its  dread  barrier  of  separation,  and  there  renew  the  long- 
forgotten  vows  of  thy  first  pure  unworldly  love  f 

Who  would  not  linger  in  the  Isind  of  Dreams  I  Who 
would  not  sigh  to  exchange  the  turmoil  and  perplexity  of 
this  restless  and  unsatisfying  world  for  its  quietnde  and 
repose  1 


Acquired  Taste — Lager  Bier. — A  brief 
meditation  will  readilj  convince  ns  that  there 
Ib  no  wider  scope  for  reflection  than  the  fleld 
liresented  from  the  acquired  tastes  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Perhaps  we  cannot  more  readily  illus¬ 
trate  our  idea  than  by  refering  to  the  present 
extensive  use  of  tobacco,  the  introduction  and 
nae  of  which,  form  a  singular  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind;  and  it  may  well  excite 
astonishment,  that  the  discovery  in  America  of 
a  nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of  an  acrid  taste, 
and  disagreeable  odor — one,  in  short,  whose 
only  properties  are  deleterious,  should  have 
had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  nations,  that  it  shonld  have  become 
an  article  of  most  extensive  commerce,  and 
that  its  culture  shonld  have  spread  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  most  useful  plants. 
What  smoker  but  can  look  back  and  remember 
the  disgusting  nausea  produced  by  his  flrst 
segar.  Still  it  created  an  appetite  we  would 
fain  gratify;  and  thus  it  continues  untQ  we 
become  inveterate  smokers.  The  same  with  the 
opium  eater  ;  when  the  passion  gets  fiairly  ex¬ 
cited.  unless  the  party  has  supreme  command 
over  his  habits,  it  becomes  useless  to  attempt 
reformation;  the  cravings  must  be  satisfied,what- 
ever  the  cost.  For  instance,  look  at  the  Chinese 
of  the  present  day — even  the  example  of  the 
death  penalty  is  insufScient  to  prohibit  its  use. 
History  proves  that  the  latter  remarks  are  also 
true  in  regard  to  tobacco  ;  its  introduction  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  was  everywhere 
marked  with  ridicule  and  persecution.  The 
book  written  against  it  by  James  L  is  well 
known;  but  a  hundred  others  of  the  same 
character  were  written  in  various  languages. 
Finally,  the  Pope  excommunicated — estates 
were  conflscated ;  the  loss  of  the  nose  was  another 
punishment ;  and  here,  also,  the  death  penalty 
was  applied  to  those  who  persisted  in  its  use. 
Bnt  all  to  noxrarpose  ;  tobacco  became  a  staple 
article,  and  ever  will  continue  so. 

However,  the  acquired  appetite  in  the  above 
instances  presents  the  same  features  in  nearly 
every  phase  of  life  ;  and  as  other  striking  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  fact,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
even  tea  and  coffee,  now  considered  almost 
indispensable  necessaries  of  every-day  life, 
were  entirely  unknown  to  our  forefathers  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  latter  half  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  their  adoption  as  beverages  of  g;enc- 
ral  use  was  at  a  much  later  period  of  time. 

We  have  been  led  to  the  above  reflections 


during  the  last  few  days  from  the  glaring  an¬ 
nouncement,  “Lager  Bier,”  that  meets  us  in  all 
our  perambulations.  Let  our  course  be  directed 
where  it  may,  either  past  the  elegant  hotels 
of  Broadway,  the  more  aristocratic  saloons  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wall  street,  or  the  low  grogge- 
ries  about  Washington  market ;  turn  the  head 
to  the  right  or  left,  it  is  ever  brought  to  our 
vision,  aye  and  the  liquor  itself  too  often 
brought  under  our  very  nose.  We  admit  hav¬ 
ing  once,  to  oblige  a  friend  from  the  father- 
land,  tasted  this  repulsive  drink ;  and  while  we 
acknowledge  our  present  friendship  for  a 
choice  “  Havana,”  we  are  truly  thankful  that 
our  aversion  for  lager  bier  has  remained  per¬ 
manent  from  the  first  mouthful.  Not  so,  how¬ 
ever,  with  an  incredible  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  The  appetite  for  lager  bier  is  daily 
acquired  by  hundreds :  rich  and  poor — young 
and  old — high  and  low — natives  and  foreigners 
— on  all  sides,  are  embibing  immense  quantities 
of  this  lately  introduced  liquid.  Physicians 
prescribe  it  for  our  wives,  and  instead  of  being 
asked  “  to  smile,”  as  of  old,  we  are  now  famil- 
liarly  invited  to  take  a  “  little  lager.”  In 
short,  a  nauseating  drink,  that  before  was 
scarcely  known  even  by  name,  has  within  five 
years  become  the  favorite  beverage,  not  only 
of  New  Yorkers,  but  a  large  portion  of  our 
fellow  citizens  in  all  directions. 

Truly  the  present  immense  consumption  of 
lager  bier  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
acquired  tastes  of  individuals,  and  is  a  subject 
for  the  grave  reflection  of  the  philosopher. 
- - 

Amusements  in  New  York. — The  month  of 
October,  1855,  will  ever  present  a  marked  chap¬ 
ter  in  our  city  annals  of  the  dramatic  and 
vocal  muse.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  princi¬ 
pal  places  of  amusement  have  been  crowded 
almost  nightly.  We  have  Bachel,  in  French 
classic  drama,  at  the  Metropolitan.  Forrest, 
in  the  heavier  parts  of  English  drama,  at  the 
Broadway.  Madame  La  Grange,  in  Italian 
opera,  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Charming 
Louisa  Pyne,  in  English  opera,  at  Niblo’s — Mr. 
Bristow’s  new  opera  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  having 
been  presented  there  at  least  three  times  each 
week  during  the  period  mentioned.  At  Wal- 
lack’s,  sterling  comedy  is  presented  in  its 
greatest  perfection  ;  and  at  Burton’s,  the  ridic¬ 
ulous  is  drawing  crowded  houses.  Mrs.  Duf- 
fleld  is  “  starring  ”  at  the  Bowery  ;  black 
opera  flourishes ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  new 
Broadway  establishments  devoted  to  its  muse, 
are,  we  understand,  fitted  up  in  palacions  splen¬ 
dor.  Each  of  the  minor  establishments  have 
I  their  peculiar  riar  and  attractions.  From  an 
estimate  in  one  of  our  dailies,  we  perceive  that 
over  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  night  is 
expended  in  this  species  of  amusement  alone  in 
our  city.  This  may  appear  an  immense  sum  to 
some  of  our  distant  readers,  and  we  imagine 
we  hear  a  would-be  devoted  “Aminidab  Sleek  ” 
exclaim,  “you’re  all  going  to  the  devil”  in 
New  York.  Well,  friend,  perhaps  we  are,  but 
not  from  our  visits  to  places  of  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  And  again,  the  above  large  sum  is 
scarcely  a  tithe  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
expended  in  debauchery  and  crime,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  .fleecing  at  the 
gambling  bells.  But  we  must  add  that  a  small 
quota  of  “the  extras”  included  above  ore 


indulged  in  by  onr  citizens.  Were  visitors  and 
non-residents  more  circumspect  in  their  deport¬ 
ment,  as  a  community,  we  would  be  spared 
much  humiliation,  and  our  country  friends 
wonld  be  richer  the  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
each  expended  on  the  last  spree. 


Target  Excursions. — We  want  no  better 
evidences  of  the  general  prosperity  of  business 
operations  in  this  section,  than  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  “  target  excursions,”  the  parti¬ 
cipants  in  which,  are  almost  wholly  composed 
of  our  industrions  mechanics  and  artizans,  who 
take  this  means  of  eqjoying  a  short  recreation 
from  the  turmoil  of  business.  For  the  last 
ten  years,  “  a  days  shooting,”  with  many  of  the 
class  referred  to,  has  become  a  fixed  fact,  and 
although  occasionally  affairs  of  this  kind  are 
not  conducted  as  they  should  be,  still,  on  the 
whole,  we  rather  admire  the  institution,  and 
consider  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  class  who 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges ;  and  we  con¬ 
fess  onr  own  military  ardor  is  aroused  several 
times  each  day,  daring  the  passage  of  com¬ 
panies  before  onr  office  windows,  and  unless 
stronger  evidences  can  be  urged  against  them 
than  have  yet  been  produced,  we  will  continue 
to  wish  them  prosperity. 

Something  akin  to  the  above  ideas  were  fleet¬ 
ing  through  our  brain  a  few  days  since,  when 
we  were  informed,  that  the  operatives  in  our 
own  establishment  had  caught  the  infection, 
(it  spreads  equal  to  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or 
any  like  epidemic),  and  that  a  few  hours  before 
a  committee  of  them  had  waited  on  the  senior 
proprietor,  and  solicited  the  use  of  his  name  on 
their  auspicious  occasion.  Mr.  R,  not  being  a 
“  man-of-war,”  was  rather  taken  aback  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  affair  being  properly  explained,  he 
offered  no  further  objections,  and  from  that 
moment  The  Emerson  Guard  became  a  “  thing 
of  life.”  Although  as  much  order  is  observed 
in  our  composing  room  as  in  most  well  regu¬ 
lated  establishments,  still,  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  above  recorded  event,  we  are  constantly 
reminded  that  the  military  are  about.  If  we 
want  Jim  to  perform  a  slight  chore,  we  are 
sure  to  find  him  behind  the  door,  shouldering 
the  “  shooting  stick.”  First  proofs  have  been 
awfully  “painted.”  On  making  her  dAut  at 
the  Broadway,  Miss  Cushman  was  brought  in 
“  by  the.  right  flank,  file  left,  march.”  The  old 
Minstrel  in  the  “  Lay,”  had  come  to  the 
I  “  right  shoulder,  shift,  arms,”  and  Rachel  as 
OamUk,  had  been  presented,  as  “  prepared  to 
receive  cavalry.”  In  fact,  military  maneuvers 
have  been  introduced  ad  libitum :  however,  the 
most  provoking  error  was  in  the  poetic  effusion 
of  our  young  friend  Democritus,  Jr.,  whose 
hero  and  heroine  had  been  ordered  to  break 
“  platoons  In  the  line,”  just  as  they  had  been 
hitched  in  twain.  But  with  all  these  little 
drawbacks,  the  proofs  have  been  corrected,  and 
the  revises  were  made  to  “pass  muster.” 
Speaking  of  Democritus,  Jr.,  reminds  us  that 
this  rising  genius  is  awfuUy  chap-fallen  at 
present.  When  the  election  of  officers  came 
off,  he  had  determined  to  be  “  Gineral,”  and  as 
his  widies  were  not  gratified,  he  waxed  wrath 
in  the  extreme,  and  he  has  now  determined  to 
act  as  special  reporter  when  the  affair  comes 
off;  so  we  suppose  we  will  have  to  expect  some¬ 
thing  rich  from  Democritus  on  the  occasion. 
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the  wonderful  changes  he  makes  the  other 
goose  go  through  in  the  space  of  a  year.” 

We  ventured  to  doubt  the  philosophical 
tendencies  of  tailors  in  general,  but  without 
noticing  our  interruption,  Democritus  proceed- 


Duuocritts  entered  our  sanctum  the  other 
day,  took  off  a  pair  of  immense  worsted  gloves, 
sent  to  him  by  his  excellent  mother,  placed 
his  "  Rocky  Mountain  ”  on  one  desk,  and  lifting 
up  his  coat-tail,  turned  his  back  to  the  stove, 
and  looked  fixedly  at  us  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  wishes  to  enter  into  conversation.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  bursting  with  impatience 
to  give  vent  to  what  was  brewing  in  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  brain. 

“  Well,  Democritus,”  said  we,  in  order  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  letting  oflf  the  steam, 
“  what’s  in  the  wind  to-day  ?” 

“  Any  amount  of  dust,  sir,”  said  he,  “  as  is 
always  the  case  in  New  York  when  it  blows.” 

We  explained  to  him  that  the  expression  was 
a  figurative  one,  and  was  intended  to  elicit  some 
of  his  original  remarks  on  matters  in  general. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Democritus,  “  I  have  been 
takin  a  philosophical  promenade  in  Broadway.” 

“  A  philosophical  promenade  in  Broadway,” 
cried  we ;  “  it  is  about  the  last  place  we  should 
have  thought  of  finding  Philosophy  strolling.” 

“  Sir,”  rejoined  Democritus,  “  I  always  find 
a  fruitful  subject  for  study  in  man.  I  find  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  tailor’s  sighs,  and  books  in  the 
Broadway  gutters.” 

“  Hem,  Shakspeare— disguised,”  said  we. 

“I  have  been  relieotin,”  continued  our 
philosopher,  “  on  extremes  into  which  man  is 
driven  by  what  is  called  Fashion,  and  the 
immense  power  of  tailors  at  the  present  day. 
A  philosophical  tailor,  sir,  must  often  lay  down 
his  goose  to  shake  his  sides  with  laughin  at 


“  One  day,  sir,”  said  he,  “  it  is  the  fs^ion  to 
have  everything  wide — ^wide  pants,  wide  skirts, 
wide  sleeves,  wide-brimmed  hats  and  wide-toed 
boots ;  bang !  Snip  issues  his  decree,  and  the 
fashionables  are  immediately  cut  down  by  half ; 
we  have  narrow  pants,  narrow  skirts,  narrow 
sleeves,  narrow-brimmed  hats  and  narrow-toed 
boots.  Another  change,  and  we  hatve  every¬ 
thing  high  ;  high-heeled  boots,  high  shirt  col¬ 
lars  and  high-crowned  hats then  the  fashion 
turns  everything  up  1  turfted-np  collars,  tumed- 
up  sleeves,  tumed-upbrims,  tumed-up  toes,  and 
everything  except  tumed-up  noses.” 

We  could  not  help  thinking  that'  if  ever 
tumed-up  noses  came  into  flrvor,  Democritus 
would  be  in  the  height  of  the  fashion — but  we 
didn’t  say  so. 

Our  young  friend  seemed  to  notice  the  pass¬ 
ing  smile  on  our  features,  but  he  went  on  with¬ 
out  making  any  remark. 

“  Then,  sir,  they  turn  everything  domt;  then 
come  short  skirts  and  short  sleeves,  and  again 
long  skirts  and  long  sleeves,  and  perhaps  lotu/ 
notes,  sir,”  said  Democritus,  looking  fixedly  and 
sarcastically  at  na 

We  said  nothing — ^but  we  felt  that  Democri¬ 
tus  had  hit  us — on  the  nose. 

“  And  the  ladies,”  continued  he,  “  are  still 


more  the  sport  of  their  millinera  I  am  inev 
pable,  sir,  of  entering  into  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  load  they  carry  on  their  delicate  backs,  and 
which  they  call  dress.  Just  look  at  them  at 
present ;  since  the  new  oh-no-we-never-mention- 
’em-to-ears-p^te  came  into  fashion,  they  seem 
like  so  many  well-dressed  demUohns  taking  an 
airin  on  the  shillin  side  of  Broadway.” 

Our  disciple  Verigreen,  hinted  that  the  shape 
of  bonnets  and  the  height  and  stifihess  of  col¬ 
lars  were  generally  looked  upon  as  more 
important  than  the  Eastern  question. 

“  Starch  is  not  stiff  enough  for  ’em,”  said 
Democritua  “A  down-east  inventor,  seein  the 
difficulty,  is  about  to  take  out  a  patent  for  a 
collar  which  for  height  and  stiffnesa  will  be 
unsurpassed.  The  collar  is  of  tin,  painted 
white,  will  protect  the  wearer  from  the  wind, 
hide  him  from  the  public  gaze  if  he  desire  it, 
and  cut  down  considerably  his  washerwoman’s 
billa  The  inventor  calculates  that  the  savins 
made  by  our  fashionable  clerks  on  this  item 
would  in  a  few  years  be  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  honorably  end  our 
Spanish  difficulties.” 

Verigreen  hinted  that  the  sum  might  be 
applied  to  a  more  worthy  end. 

Democritus  sensibly  replied  that  it  was  time 
enough  to  talk  about  that  when  we  had  the 
money. 

“  However,”  he  continued,  “  great  care  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  employment  of  the  new  invention, 
and  it  might  be  dangerous  for  oor  City  Fathers, 
who  are  obliged  to  swallow  immense  doses  of 
certain  fortifyin  stnflb  to  enable  them  to  fulfill 
the  arduous  duties  of  their  office.  Should  one 
of  them,  on  retumin  home  at  night,  fall  into 
an  Aldermanic  weakness,  the  new  patent  collar 
might  act  as  a  guillotine  made  easy,  and  leave 
as  a  corporate  body,  without  a  head,  which 
would  be  a  dismemberment  most  deeply  to  be 
deplored.” 


But,  Democritus,”  said  we. 


while  you 

have  been  engaged  in  philosophical  contempla¬ 
tion,  we  hope  you  hare  not  forgotten  the 
Muses.” 

“  I  guess  not,  sir,”  said  Democritus,  suddenly 
lowering  his  high-flown  language  to  the  habitual 
simplicity  of  hia  conversational  style.  He 
brought  forth  from  the  depths  of  his  capacious 
pocket  a  roll  of  manuscript,  and  throwing  him¬ 
self  into  the  attitude  of  Webster’s  fhll-length 
portrait,  solemnly  handed  it  to  us,  saying, 
“  There  you  are,  sir.” 

We  unrolled  the  MS.,  and  found  the  fellow- 
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I. 

There  once  lived  two  fond  lovers, 
’Way  out  west,  as  I’ve  been  told: 
The  lady,  a  fair  Buckey'^  gal. 

The  gent,  a  Hoosier  bold. 

Unlike  the  generality 
Of  love-scrapes  here  below. 

The  streamlet  of  their  pt  ssion 
Did  very  smoothly  flow. 

n. 

The  lady  had  consented ; 

The  swain  was  in  great  glee ; 


Dreamed  of  the  joys  of  wedlock. 
And  of  patemitee. 


But  joy  is  never  perfect. 

As  soon  onr  hero  saw. 

And  Fortune’s  ever  ready 
To  touch  us  on  the  “  raw.” 

m. 

Some  days  before  the  weddin 
Was  flxed  to  come  about. 

Unto  his  singly-blessed  friends 
He  gave  a  great  “  blow  out.” 

The  Ikre  was  most  invitin — 

Cold  turkey,  duck  and  goose. 
Ham,  chickens,  sweet  potatoes. 

And  clams  fried  in  their  juice. 

IV. 

With  various  other  dishee 
That  I  cannot  specify, 

Bnt  any  bill  of  fare  you  take. 
What’s  laokin  I’ll  supply. 

’Twas  midnight  when  onr  lover. 
Toward  his  dwellin  took  his  way, 
Commnnin  with  the  moon  and  stars. 
And  with  the  Milky  Way. 

V. 

The  whiskey  and  the  brandy. 

The  port  and  the  champagne. 
Strong  coffee  and  Madeira, 

Had  rather  turned  his  braia 
Strange  sights  up  in  the  heavens 
Now  took  him  all  aback ; 

He  noticed  that  the  Milky  Way 
Had  got  a  double  track ; 

VL 

The  Great  Bear  and  the  Little 
Round  in  a  hop-waltz  flew. 

And  Venus  and  the  Dog-Star 
Were  dancin  “  forward  two.” 


Absorbed  in  observation. 

He'd  have  passed  the  night  away. 
Had  not  a  friendly  awnin-post 
Stood  just  right  in  his  way. 

vn. 

Thus  brought  down  from  the  heavens 
Un-ce-re-mo-ni-ous-ly, 

He  cast  a  look  about  him. 

To  see  where  he  might  be. 

He  stood  before  the  mansion 
Where  his  lady-love  did  dwell. 

He  looked  up  toward  the  chamber 
Of  her  he  loved  so  well. 

vm. 

Her  lamp  was  still  a-bumin. 

And  now  our  hero  said, 

“  ’Tis  just  the  very  minit 
For  a  little  serenade.” 

He  squatted  on  the  sidewalk. 

His  love-ditty  he  began ; 

Their  beds  the  neighbors  quitted. 

And  to  the  “winders  ”  ran. 

IX 

’They  wondered  whence  proceeded 
Such  a  lamentable  cry. 

And  thought  some  love  lorn  pussy 
Was  drawin  her  last  sigh. 

The  dogs  and  cats,  that  hunger 
Or  love  kept  out  all  night, 

Snpposin  ’twas  some  comrade 
In  an  unlucky  plight, 

X 

Their  extemities  a-waggin. 

Came  a-trottin,  all  along. 

And,  lifting  up  their  muzzles. 

They  all  joined  in  the  song. 
Wearied,  at  last,  with  singin. 

Not  seein  his  Buckeye  dear. 

Our  Hoosier  pulled  the  door-bell. 

And  begged  her  to  appear. 

XI. 

His  voice,  disguised  in  liquor. 

She  didn’t  seem  to  know. 

And  too  politely  told  him 
To  a  certain  place  to  go. 

The  lover  now  grew  furious. 

And  still  his  ire  grew  sore. 


When  she  had  barred,  and  bolted. 
And  doubly  locked  the  door. 


Can’t  be  locked  out  or  in. 
And  with  a  kick  onr  hero  sent 
A  panel  flyin  in. 

But  quick  as  Is  the  lightnin. 
The  leg  within  was  “  boned,” 
He  felt  his  “  foot  was  in  it,” 
And  piteously  he  groaned. 

xm. 

■I- . 

Bnt  oh  I  his  dismay. 

When  he  heard  his  love  say. 
With  a  fiendish  “  haw-haw !” 


“  Fetch  the  two-handed  saw  1 
I’ll  see  that  this  leg 
Shall  no  more  budge  a  peg  1” 

The  saw  was  soon  adjusted. 

But  being  a  little  rusted. 

Grated  terriblee. 

While  the  maiden  still  “haw-hawed  ” 
Laughin  fiercely  as  she  sawed 
In  demoniac  glee  1 

She  threw  down  the  saw,  and  took  up  a  hatchet. 
As  being  the  easiest  way  to  dispatch  it ; 

She  cut  right  and  left,  determined  to  chop  it. 
And  then  toward  his  home  desired  him  to  hop  it. 

XTV. 

Some  friends  by  chance  a-passin. 

Kindly  bore  him  to  his  bed. 

And  there  he  lay  next  momin 
Turnin  over  in  his  head 
Some  means  of  locomotion 
To  supply  the  leg  he’d  lost ; 

For  ’twas  a  useful  member. 

And  had  a  trifle  cost. 

XV. 

A  pair  of  gentle  knuckles 
Tapped  softly  at  his  door. 

And  his  false  one’s  waitin-maid 
Laid  a  package  on  the  floor. 

It  was  a  weddin  present 
From  his  love — a  leg  of  cork. 

Most  fadiionably  molded 
By  an  artist  of  New  York  I 

XVI. 

Yon  think,  no  doubt,  good  reader. 

If  to  you  it  bad  been  sent. 

Both  the  present  and  its  bearer 
Out  the  winder  would  have  went  ? 

But  I  make  no  doubt  whatever 
That  were  you  in  his  place. 

You’d  have  acted  just  exactly 
As  he  did  in  this  case. 

xvn. 

He  gladly  took  the  “  member,” 

As  any  sane  man  should. 

For  the  limb  that  had  been  sawed  off 
Was  a  vulgar  leo  of  wood  1 
The  couple  soon  were  married. 


Were  happy  and  grew  stout. 
And  the  next  present  onr  hero  g^t 
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REPEREKOES  TO 

10—  English  Forces  stonning  the  Ore*t  Beden. 

11—  French  and  English  Batteriee  and  81eM  Worhi 

12—  Karaheln^'a,  or  subnrbs  of  SeTastopol,  Incltidii 
Hospital,  Docks,  etc  ,  now  in  poasessioa  of  the 

15— Hay  of  Se^topol  , 

14—  Ccmmercial  Harbor.  / 

15—  Artillery  Bay.  .  [tbs 

16—  Fort  Paul,  80  guns,  ftom  which  the  Rdselans 


1—  MHlakoif  Tower  and  Outworks,  asranlted  and  taken  by  the 

Pieneb,  Bi-pi.  8ih,  1866. 

2—  I^eioer  Redan. 

3— Qreat  Redan,  sseaoHed  by  the  Englif.1),  Sent.  8«h,  1866 
i—Bo.ih  Seyas  opol,  present  position  of  the  Russian  Forces. 
6— fioyastopol  City— called  South  Seyastopol— now  in  posses- 

•wor  the  Allies.  Abandoned  sod  bn  nt  by  the  Russians. 
Segt.  8th,  1866. 


6— Mamelon,  from  which  the  Fr^ne^  commenced  the  final  as* 
sanlt  on  the  Malakoff. 

7  — OeneriU  Pellesier’s  Staff. 

5— Star  Fortress  or  Citadel,  containing  barracks  for  5,000  men, 
a  church  and  other  buildings— the  present  stronghold  of 
^e  Ross'ans. 

0— The  French  Troops  storming  the  Ma'akoff  and  Lesser 
Redan. 


cs 


8^K«t7  Batteriet. 

S^Franeb  Artillery. 

84— Bridge  of  boots,  orer  which  the  Roaioiis  rotreoted 
North  tide. 

86— Sunken  Shipc  tnd  Boom,  btocking  the  eBtnaee  to 
topo^  Borbor. 

Qoorrie^ 


25  -Fort  Constonttae,  110  gniie. 

25— Fort  CotlmriDe,  120  nns. 

27—  Teleammh  Bottery,  17  suns. 

28—  Smoil  Bottery  gtiord^  the  entrODce  to  the  North  RoTinOf 
colled  SeTemoi. 

29—  Soakio  Fortrese,  50  rans. 

80—  FortifleotioDs  of  the  nneiloBd 

81—  Inkermonn  Ll|rht  Home. 


